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‘For  that  [the  poetic  art]  too  is  seen  to  be  not  without  reason; 
but  even  as  physicians,  when  they  attempt  to  give  loathsome 
wormwood  to  children,  first  touch  the  rim  round  the  cup 
with  sweet  and  yellow  liquid  honey,  so  that  the  unwitting 
age  of  children  may  be  beguiled  as  far  as  the  lips,  and  mean¬ 
while  may  swallow  the  bitter  draught  of  wormwood,  and 
though  charmed  may  not  be  harmed,  but  rather  by  such 
means  be  restored  to  health;  so  now,  since  this  doctrine  very 
often  seems  too  unpleasant  to  those  who  have  not  tasted  it, 
and  the  multitude  shrinks  back  away  from  it,  I  have  wished 
to  set  forth  my  reasoning  in  pleasant-spoken  Pierian  song, 
and  as  though  to  touch  it  with  the  sweet  honey  of  the  muses, 
if  perchance  I  might  be  able  by  such  means  to  keep  your 
mind  fixed  on  my  verses,  while  you  examine  the  whole  nature 
of  things,  in  what  shape  it  is  arranged.’* 

BY  THIS  well  known  and  striking  use  of  the  ornamental  or 
seductive  theory  of  art,  Lucretius  in  the  De  Rerum  Natura  (I, 
935-950)  explains  his  purpose  in  combining  poetry  and  philo¬ 
sophy.  He  sharply  distinguishes  between  form  and  content  or 
between  poetic  means  and  didactic  moral  and  philosophical 
end.  He  makes  so  strong  a  point  of  this  in  these  lines  from  the 
first  book  and  in  their  repetition,  almost  verbatim,  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  fourth  book  that  his  great  English  editor  Cyril 
Bailey  is  led  to  say  in  a  commentary  on  the  passage  (Vol.  II,  p. 
757)  ‘that  to  him  his  philosophy  comes  first ...  his  poetry  is  of 
secondary  importance  and  is  only  an  attraction  to  secure  atten¬ 
tion’.  The  lines  seem  to  justify  Bailey’s  comment,  but  they  are 
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preceded  by  others  (I,  921-934)  that  raise  doubt  whether  the 
sweetness  of  the  verse  is  for  the  poet  only  a  way  of  attracting 
attention.  He  makes  clear  that  his  task  is  not  to  deck  out  non- 
poetic  ideas  in  poetic  commonplaces.  He  is  a  pioneer,  seeking 
untrodden  paths,  untouched  springs  and  new  flowers,  and  he 
delights  in  the  search  not  only  because  he  is  freeing  the  mind 
from  superstition  but  because  he  is  ‘composing  on  an  obscure 
theme  bright  verses  (lucida  carmind)  and  touching  everything 
with  the  charm  of  the  Muses’.  The  light  of  poetry  illuminates 
the  darkness  of  the  subject-matter,  but  it  is  drawn  /row  the 
subject-matter.  The  light  of  the  verses  is  associated  with  their 
charm.  Hence  the  lucida  carmina  make  clear  the  nature  of 
things  by  combining  teaching  and  poetry.  Lucretian  poetry  and 
Epicurean  philosophy  join  in  the  exploration  of  the  universe 
and  of  man. 

This  conjunction  suggests  an  earlier  passage  in  Book  I  (136- 
148)  which  alludes  to  the  difficulty  of  illuminatingin  Latin  verses 
and  vocabulary  the  obscure  discoveries  of  the  Greeks  and  then 
to  the  search  in  the  calm  watches  of  the  night  for  words  and 
indeed  poetic  measures  whereby  the  poet  may  by  bright  light 
make  hidden  things  visible  to  the  reader.  The  light,  which 
dispels  both  the  dark  shadows  and  the  terror  that  they  cause 
in  men’s  minds,  is  not  identified  with  the  poetry  but  with  the 
appearance  and  order  of  nature  {naturae  species  ratioque).  Here 
is  another  of  Lucretius’  pregnant  conjunctions  of  terms,  one 
which  takes  us  back  to  our  first  pair.  Ratio,  the  doctrine  of 
philosophy,  was,  in  our  opening  quotation,  compared  with 
wormwood,  and  the  suaveloquens  carmen  Pierium,  the  pleasant 
spoken  song  of  the  Muses,  with  honey.  What  if  we  could  con¬ 
nect  Pierian  song,  as  poetry,  with  the  ‘appearance’  or  ‘outer 
view’  of  nature?  Did  not  Lucretius  seek  his  poetic  inspiration 
and  his  flowers  or  figures  of  speech  from  the  very  nature  (as  it 
appears)  the  structure  of  ‘figure’  of  which  he  sought  to  explain 
in  order  to  free  and  enlighten  the  mind?  If  so,  we  could  link 
the  several  pairs,  honey  and  wormwood,  poetry  and  philosophy 
(or  doctrine),  natural  appearance  and  natural  order,  and  light 
and  darkness,  not  as  fully  equivalent  or  interchangeable  pairs, 
but  as  closely  interrelated.  Indeed,  the  first  three  pairs  are  nearly 
identical,  while  the  fourth  has  a  double  role.  It  contrasts  poetry 
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and  philosophy,  and  at  the  same  time  points  to  the  role  of  both 
poetry  and  philosophy  in  dispelling  the  fear  of  the  dark,  the 
great  end  to  which  the  whole  De  Rerum  Natura  is  directed. 
The  poetry  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  nature  not  only 
illuminates  the  obscurity  of  the  doctrine,  or  teaching,  but  joins 
with  it  in  forming  the  light  that  dispels  the  shadows  that  terrify 
men.  To  this  purpose  I  want  to  return. 

A  preliminary  task  is  rather  to  throw  light  on  the  obscurity 
of  my  introduction  by  examining  in  crucial  instances  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  honey  to  the  wormwood  or  of  poetic  flowers  or 
devices  to  the  philosophic  content  in  order  to  test  the  viability 
or  inadequacy  of  the  tneory  of  Lucretian  art  as  ornament,  separ¬ 
able  from  and  secondary  to  the  didactic  message.  The  problem 
has  to  be  faced  decisively  at  the  very  opening  of  the  poem.  Here 
we  find  an  Epicurean  poet  following  the  practice  of  epic  poets 
by  invoking  the  help  of  a  goddess,  Venus,  mother  of  Aeneas, 
the  legendary  founder  of  Rome.  Critics  have  taken  great  pains 
to  explain  why  one  who  accepted  the  indifference  of  the  gods 
to  man’s  fate  and  indeed  their  blissful  remoteness  from  all 
human  effort  and  anxiety  should  thus  vainly  call  on  Venus.  To 
make  matters  worse,  Lucretius  asks  her  to  embrace  Mars  and 
to  plead  with  him  for  peace  for  the  Romans.  Only  then  does 
the  poet  apparently  remember  that  the  peace  of  the  gods  is  so 
complete  that  their  life  is  sundered  from  ours,  without  grief  or 
danger,  self-sufficient  and  in  no  need  of  men,  untouched  by 
offerings  or  by  anger.  Some  editors  and  translators  (including 
Latham)  omit  these  lines  (44-49)  describing  the  remoteness  of 
the  gods  (on  the  ground  that  they  appear  again  in  Book  II), 
and  all  have  been  troubled  by  the  passage.  With  or  without  it, 
the  invocation  remains.  Is  it  Pierian  honey,  a  mythological 
flower,  a  conventional  gesture?  Or  is  it  an  allegory,  or,  better, 
an  extended  personification?  Venus,  the  source  of  life  and  of 
pleasure,  the  creative  power  of  the  universe,  the  goddess  of  love, 
who  in  Empedoclean  fashion  is  the  counterpart  to  the  god  of 
strife,  the  warrior  Mars,  the  destroyer.  She  alone  can  bring 
Mars  to  rest,  ‘conquered  by  the  eternal  wound  of  love’  and 
‘open-mouthed,  feeding  his  greedy  eyes’  upon  her  like  a  child 
!  on  her  lap  (I,  31-40).  In  a  later  passage  (II,  589-660)  Lucretius 
;  describes  in  vivid  detail  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother,  after 
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explaining  this  deification  of  the  earth  as  occasioned  by  its  varied 
fertility.  This  brilliant  portrayal  of  the  frenzied  procession  of 
eunuchs  and  armed  boys  accompanying  the  lion-drawn  chariot 
of  her  great  image  is  the  sequel  to  a  moving  description  of  the 
eternal  war  of  the  elements  between  generation  and  destruction 
and  the  continuous  mingling  of  mourning  for  the  dead  and 
the  cry  of  new-born  infants.  He  concludes  his  mythology  by 
condoning  such  personification  only  on  condition  that  we  do 
not  fall  into  superstition.  As  a  warning  against  this  danger, 
he  repeats  the  passage  on  the  life  of  the  gods,  already  cited,  and 
adds  to  the  inciifference  of  the  gods  the  insentience  of  the  earth. 
(The  demonstration  of  the  more  fundamental  insentience  of  the 
atoms,  he  reserves  for  a  later  passage,  II,  963-990.) 

The  invocation,  then,  taken  as  an  integral  part  of  the  poem 
and  of  its  exposition  of  Epicurean  philosophy,  sets  forth  a  the¬ 
matic  design  for  the  poem,  pleasure  in  creative  nature,  pain 
through  destructive  war,  and  the  indifference  and  peaceful 
aloofness  of  a  godlike  perspective.  This  design  is  evident  again 
and  again  in  the  imaginative  detail  as  well  as  in  the  general 
pattern  of  ideas.  Book  II  provides  a  striking  example  in  a  double 
metaphor  illustrating  the  apparent  motionlessness  of  the  con¬ 
stantly  moving  and  invisible  atoms.  The  words  (in  the  Latham 
translation),  ‘Indeed  even  visible  objects,  when  set  at  a  distance, 
often  disguise  their  movements,’  introduce  an  idyllic  picture  of 
grazing  sheep  and  frisking  lambs  which  seem  only  ‘a  white 

[)atch  stationary  on  the  green  hillside’  and  the  view  of  ‘mighty 
egions,  waging  mimic  war’  and  ‘wheeling  horsemen’  making 
the  ground  quake  under  a  furious  charge  who  appear  ‘a  blaze 
of  light  stationary  upon  the  plain’  (II,  315-332).  The  vision  of 
peace  and  that  of  war  are  seen  from  the  contemplative  height 
and  distance,  as  they  might  be  seen  by  the  godlike  philosopher 
Epicurus. 

The  emotional  (and  doctrinal)  weight  to  be  given  this  juxta¬ 
position  of  scenes  is  evident  not  only  from  the  tenor  of  the 
invocation  of  Book  I  but  from  the  introduction  to  Book  II.  It 
anticipates  the  contrasts  of  imagery  as  well  as  of  mood  portrayed 
in  the  passage  just  quoted.  There  is  the  military  image,  ‘Sweet 
it  is  too,  to  behold  the  great  contests  of  war  in  full  array  over 
the  plains,  when  you  have  no  part  in  the  danger’  (II,  5-^,  and 
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immediately  thereafter  is  the  vision  of  the  serene  dwelling-place 
raised  up  and  fortified  by  the  teaching  of  the  wise  whence  one 
can  look  upon  others  astray  in  the  search  for  a  way  of  life, 
vainly  seeking  happiness  and  security  in  the  competition  for 
wealth  and  power.  Here  too  appears  the  pastoral  idea,  or  rather 
the  Epicurean  garden,  where  ‘men  lie  in  friendly  groups  on  the 
soft  grass  by  a  water  course  under  the  branches  of  a  tall  tree  and 
at  no  great  cost  pleasantly  refresh  their  bodies’,  as  a  contrast 
with  the  luxury  of  illuminated  night-long  banquets  in  gilded 
halls.  Almost  at  once  the  warlike  scene  is  renewed,  this  time 
of  legions  in  mimic  battle  on  the  Campus  (Martius?),  used  by 
the  poet  to  point  up  the  absurdity  of  expecting  military  power 
any  more  than  princely  luxury  to  frighten  away  superstition 
and  the  fear  of  death,  a  scornfully  ironic  suggestion  that  reveals 
what  appears  even  on  a  cursory  reading  of  the  poem  to  be  an 
underlying  and  pervasive  bitterness  at  the  dark  futility  and 
danger  or  men’s  struggle  for  prestige,  wealth  and  power. 
Luxury,  royalty,  gold  and  purple,  armament  and  the  clash  of 
battle  can  banish  neither  pain  from  the  body  nor  anxiety  from 
the  mind.  For  ‘all  life  is  a  struggle  in  the  dark’  {Omnis  cum 
in  tenebris  praesertim  vita-  laboret,  II,  54),  and  we  dread  in  day¬ 
light  as  baselessly  as  do  children  at  night.  Against  such  dark¬ 
ness,  only  ratio  (order,  reason,  philosophy)  has  power,  or  rather, 
as  the  poet  again  puts  it,  not  the  light  of  the  sun  but  naturae 
species  ratioque  (II,  61),  the  appearance  and  order  of  nature. 
Thus,  in  concluding  the  introduction  to  Book  II,  he  echoes  lines 
from  early  in  Book  I  (already  alluded  to)  on  the  true  means  of 
dispelling  the  terror  and  shadows  of  the  mind. 

These  lines  first  occur  at  the  end  of  the  introduction  of  Book  I 
(146-148),  shortly  after  two  memorable  scenes  that  symbolise  the 
linked  polar  opposites  of  Lucretius’  philosophy,  darkness  and 
light,  superstitious  fear  and  defiant  truth  (62-101).  After  the 
mythological  invocation  the  poet  docs  not  launch  upon  the  ex¬ 
position  of  the  ‘true  order’  {vera  ratio)  of  the  atomic  universe 
until  he  has  challenged  the  attention  of  the  reader  by  dramatic 
and  contrasting  pictures,  the  triumph  of  Epicurus  returning 
from  beyond  the  flaming  walls  of  the  world  and  crushing  super¬ 
stition  beneath  his  feet  and  the  foul  sacrifice  of  the  terror- 
stricken,  sinless  Iphigcnia  at  Aulis  because  of  the  phantoms 
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conjured  up  by  the  prophets  to  haunt  men.  These  scenes  arc 
portrayed  with  a  vivid  economy  that  embodies  the  concentrated 
intensity  of  feeling  pervading  the  imagery  with  which  the 
philosophical  system  is  expounded  throughout  the  poem. 

The  introductory  secdons  of  the  first  two  books  thus  reveal 
emodonal  attitudes  that  are  the  roots  of  the  philosophy  and  of 
the  poem.  They  are  Epicurean  commonplaces:  belief  in  the 
remoteness  of  the  gods  as  an  answer  to  superstitious  fear,  and 
satisfaction  with  the  simple,  or  natural,  life  as  an  alternative  to 
the  struggle  for  power  and  wealth.  Both  objectives  would  be 
gained  by  the  philosopher  w’ho  could  in  cool  contemplation 
imitate  the  gods.  But  the  evidence  of  these  consoling  doctrines 
to  be  found  in  the  order  of  the  nature  of  things  is  not  palatable 
to  ordinary  men.  Even  the  healing  philosophy  of  the  godlike 
Epicurus  needs  exposition  in  imaginative  and  emotional  lan¬ 
guage.  The  persuasive  vividness  of  the  imagery  of  love  and  war 
in  the  invocation  and  in  the  passages  that  reinforce  its  purpose 
reveals,  however,  that  this  language  may  embody  and  excite  the 
very  longings  and  anxieties  which  the  sober  doctrines  should 
allay.  Conclusions  as  to  whether  this  is  true  for  the  whole  poem 
must  wait  upon  an  examination  of  the  imaginative  presentation 
of  the  argument  of  the  several  books. 

The  primary  aim  of  Book  I  is  to  demonstrate  the  immuta¬ 
bility,  imperishability  and  infinity  of  atoms  (primordia  rerum, 
I,  483  ff.)  moving  in  an  infinite  space  without  control  of  will 
or  of  intelligence  and  thereby,  in  preparation  for  Book  II,  to 
establish  a  neutral  and  unshakeable  basis  for  the  mutability  and 
perishability  of  all  visible  bodies  and  the  transience  of  all  events. 
The  medium  is  not  the  cool,  precise  language  of  scientific 
demonstration,  and  yet  is  in  keeping  with  the  emotional 
neutrality  of  the  subject-matter.  The  eternal  certainty  of  atomic 
solidity  and  of  spatial  emptiness  and  the  infinite  extent  of  both 
matter  and  space  must  be  made  credible  and  convincing  by 
poetic  flowers  drawn  from  the  physical  world  of  sense-experi¬ 
ence  without  involving  human  joy  and  fear  as  intensely  as  have 
the  introductory  passages  or  as  does  Book  II.  Lucretius’  sensuous 
observation  and  conciseness  of  expression  enable  him  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  argument  continually  by  brief  and  multiple  glimpses 
of  visible  nature,  common  to  man’s  experience.  The  fruits  of 
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1  the  earth,  the  force  of  the  winds,  erosion  of  stone  and  metal, 

I  the  penetration  of  heat  and  cold,  sound  and  scent  afford  direct 
!  illustrations  or  analogies.  Fanciful  images  arc  suggested  for 
I  reductio  ad  absurdum^  such  as  men  fording  the  ocean  on  foot 
or  demolishing  mountains  with  a  hand.  He  claims  indeed  to 
1  draw  his  poetic  examples  from  springs  so  inexhaustible  that  old 
i  age  will  come  before  he  is  finished.  Thus  does  he  give  his  ab- 
1  stract  ideas  life.  Nor  docs  he  neglect  logical  and  syntactical 
^  figures  for  marking  the  sequence  of  his  thought,  antithesis  and 
I  balance,  parallel  and  climax,  which  combine  with  the  movc- 
i|  ment  of  the  epic  rhythm  and  the  concreteness  of  the  imagery 
to  give  splendour  to  his  verse. 

I  A  simple  example  is  his  dismissal  of  the  independent  exist- 
ij  cnce  of  time  (I,  459-482).  Note  the  tripartite  parallel  construc- 
I  tion  of  lines  460-461,  descriptive  of  past,  present  and  future,  the 
I  linked  opposites  of  line  463,  semotum  ab  rerum  motu  placi- 
daque  quiete  (apart  from  the  movement  of  things  and  the  peace¬ 
ful  quiet),  and  the  apostrophe  to  the  reader  not  to  be  deceived 
1  and  persuaded  otherwise  because  generations  of  men  have  been 
'  carried  away  by  the  irrevocable  lapse  of  time  (Irrevocabilis 
j  abstulerit  tarn  praeterita  aetas^  I,  468).  The  deceptive  examples 
against  which  we  are  warned  are  no  less  than  the  rape  of  Helen 
and  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Without  matter  and  space  there 
would  have  been  no  fire  of  Paris’  love,  no  cruel  war,  no  wooden 

I  horse  whose  progeny  put  Troy  to  flames.  What  a  sense  of  time 
past  and  forever  lost  Lucretius  gives  us  in  the  very  act  of  refut¬ 
ing  the  reality  of  time ! 

Similarly  the  evidence  for  the  denial  of  the  substantiality  of 
fire,  air,  earth  and  water  fixes  our  attention  more  upon  the  im¬ 
permanence  and  conflict  of  these  false  elements  than  upon  the 
immutability  of  truly  elemental  atoms  (I,  635-920).  So  too  the 
i  demonstration  of  the  limitlessness  of  the  universe  (no  boundary 
reached  by  the  flying  dart  or  the  flashes  of  lightning,  958  ff.) 

I  and  of  the  infinity  of  constantly  moving  atoms  with  no  craving 
1  towards  or  away  from  a  centre  of  the  world  (1008-1093)  closes 
i  with  a  vision  of  the  dissolution  of  heaven  and  earth  that  should, 

I  in  line  with  the  doctrinal  argument,  be  so  incredible  as  to  reduce 
!  the  theory  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  to  absurdity. 
'  ‘The  whole  world  will  vanish  into  the  abyss,  and  in  the  twink- 
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ling  of  an  eye  no  remnant  will  be  left  but  empty  space  and 
invisible  atoms.  At  whatever  point  you  maintain  that  bodies  first 
will  fail,  this  will  be  the  gateway  to  destruction,  through  which 
the  whole  concourse  of  matter  will  come  streaming  out’  (1108- 
II 13).  The  mutability,  even  the  destructibility,  of  the  world 
seems  a  more  compelling  consequence  of  the  imagery  of  Book  I 
than  does  the  solidity  and  eternity  of  material  atoms  and  of  the 
void  that  contains  them.  Poetic  use  of  the  appearance  of  nature 
{species)  already  tends  to  belie  rather  than  to  support  the  Epi¬ 
curean  teaching  of  the  true  natural  order  {ratio)  and  prepares 
us  for  the  theme  of  Book  II,  the  restlessness  of  atoms  and  the 
universality  of  change. 

When  after  the  introduction  to  Book  II  the  poet  picks  up 
again  the  thread  of  his  description  of  the  physical  univeise  and 
turns  to  the  motion  of  the  atoms  as  causing  generation  and  dis¬ 
solution  of  all  things,  his  imagination  no  longer  needs  nor  is 
able  to  affect  neutrality.  It  still  pictures  the  invisible  through  the 
visible  (‘a  small  thing  can  serve  as  model  and  evidence  for  great 
things’,  II,  123-124)  and  does  so  vividly  by  putting  before  our 
mind’s  eye  the  tiny  particles  in  a  beam  of  sunlight  entering  a 
dark  room.  Their  confused  jostling  is  suggested  by  the  renewal 
of  the  image  of  conflict,  an  eternal  conflict  of  armies  in  battle, 
meeting  and  parting  (125-141).  We  need  not  be  surprised  that 
this  picture  is  followed  by  a  contrasting  idyllic  vision  for  sug¬ 
gesting  the  speed  of  atomic  movement — the  sudden  dawn  bath¬ 
ing  all  in  sunlight  while  birds  fill  the  air  with  their  various 
songs  (142-148  continued  to  164).  We  then  have  from  the  poet 
successive  images  of  movement  until  the  paradox  of  the  apparent 
motionlessness  of  atoms  is  resolved  by  the  distant  view  of  sheep 
and  armies  already  cited.  Thereafter  multiple  examples  of  the 
variety  of  things  organic  and  mineral  and  of  their  constituent 
atoms  demonstrate  the  rich  fertility  of  the  earth  that  gave  her 
the  name  and  cult  of  the  Great  Mother  (cited  above).  The  meta¬ 
phorically  descriptive  images  of  the  palpable  movement  and 
variety  of  things  carry  along  the  atomic  argument,  but  they  do 
more.  They  suggest  emotions  associated  with  this  movement 
and  variety  and  irrelevant  for  atoms.  While  explicating  an  in¬ 
tellectual  doctrine  about  nature,  they  direct  emotional  expecta¬ 
tions  toward  nature.  They  reveal  evaluative  attitudes,  delight  in 
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crcativcness,  in  the  sun,  in  flocks,  in  streams  and  vegetation, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  anxiety  over  struggle,  darkness  and 
decay.  The  emotional  ambivalence  toward  nature  and  human 
experience  is  further  evidenced  in  Book  II  (e.g.  569-580)  in  the 
emphasis  already  noted  upon  the  continual  alternation  and 
mingling  of  generation  and  dissolution,  birth  and  death. 

In  the  face  of  the  mutability  and  perishability  of  the  traits  of 
things  and  of  men,  the  poet  must  maintain  the  unchangeableness 
of  the  atoms  and  their  neutrality  and  indifference  as  to  human 
values.  To  do  so  he  denies  them  all  sentient  qualities  and  all 
sensibility,  calling  into  evidence,  as  before,  men’s  experience 
with  sensations  ranging  from  colour  to  pain  and  laughter  (can 
one  imagine  laughing  atoms?  line  974).  Whether  or  not  the 
illustrations  (e.g.  spontaneous  generation,  lines  897-901)  are 
convincing  to  the  modern  reader  is  irrelevant  to  the  integral 
relation  between  the  poetic  imagination  and  the  argument. 
Indeed,  the  paradox  of  the  production  of  sentient  and  changing 
beings  from  insentient  and  unchanging  atoms  emphasises  not 
only  the  impermanence  of  life  but  the  wonder  of  its  origins  and 
leads  Lucretius  to  reassert  the  motherhood  of  earth  and  to  add 
the  fatherhood  of  heaven,  to  each  of  which  death  returns  the 
component  parts  for  use  in  fresh  combinations.  ‘You  will  thus 
avoid  the  mistake  of  conceiving  as  properties  of  the  eternal 
atoms  the  qualities  that  we  see  floating  on  the  surface  of  things, 
coming  into  being  from  time  to  time  and  suddenly  perishing’ 
(1010-1012).  This  recurring  concern  of  the  poet  for  growth  and 
decay  comes  to  a  cosmic  climax  in  the  last  sixty-nine  lines  of  the 
book  (1105  ff.),  which  open  with  the  birthday  of  the  land,  the 
sea  and  the  sun,  proceed  to  the  signs  of  decline  and  collapse 
(the  crumbling  of  the  walls  of  the  world),  and  close  with  the 
homely  complaints  of  the  ploughman  and  of  the  tender  of  vine¬ 
yards,  who  do  not  realise  that  all  things  gradually  waste  away 
and  go  to  the  grave  undone  by  age  (1173-1174). 

Book  III  pursues  the  concern  with  mutability  into  the  life  of 
the  mind,  joined  so  inseparably  to  the  body  as  to  solve  the  riddle 
of  death  and  to  dissipate  the  fear  of  death.  The  fact  and  the 
dread  of  mortality  confront  each  other.  In  none  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  poem  are  the  Epicurean  doctrine  and  the  emotion 
to  which  it  responds  so  closely  fused  in  the  poetic  expression. 
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Never  perhaps  have  the  common  suffering  of  the  body  and  | 
spirit  and  the  extinction  of  sensibility  in  the  grip  of  death  been 
portrayed  with  such  vivid  concreteness.  The  illustrative  evidence  | 
of  the  unity  of  the  physical  and  mental  is  drawn  from  a  wide 
range  of  sense-experience,  but  perhaps  the  most  impressive 
examples  are  from  bodily  pathology.  Death  indeed  frees  us  from 
all  these  pains  and  does  so  for  all  eternity  {Mortalem  vitam  mors 
cum  immortalis  ademit,  line  869),  an  eternity  whose  span  is  not  * 
shortened  by  any  lengthening  of  life.  The  lines  just  cited  (830- 
869, 1087-1094)  begin  and  conclude  the  last  and  climactic  section  i 
of  the  book.  This  section  is  devoted  to  the  theme,  death  is 
nothing  to  us,  and  reveals  the  poet’s  emotional  ambivalence  at 
the  thought  of  death.  There  is  the  painful  realism  with  which 
the  fate  of  the  dead  body  is  described.  There  are  the  complaints  ] 
of  mourners  and  of  the  banqueters,  whom  the  poet  seeks  to  I 
quiet  by  the  assurance  that  death  is  but  a  sleep  from  which  no  | 
one  awakes  whom  once  the  chill  breach  of  life  (Jrigida  .  .  .  vitai  ! 
pausa,  line  930)  has  overcome.  Nature  rebukes  us  whether  we 
have  recognised  life’s  blessings  or  have  allowed  them  to  slip  by  , 
unenjoyed  or,  in  old  age,  cannot  face  with  dignity  their  loss.  1 
She  can,  she  says,  do  nothing  more  for  us.  The  old  must  be  ; 
replaced  by  the  new,  as  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be.  Hell 
indeed,  the  poet  continues,  is  here  on  earth  rather  than  here¬ 
after,  Tantalus,  Tityos  and  Sisyphus,  and  the  fear  of  the  Tar- 
peian  Rock,  the  lash,  the  block,  the  rack,  the  boiling  pitch,  the 
firebrand  and  the  branding  iron  (1016-1017).  And  yet  the  mind 
conscious  of  its  misdeeds  sees  in  death  not  relief  from  punish-  ! 
ment  but  graver  ills.  We  are  reminded  of  the  succession  of  great  I 
men  whom  death  has  undone,  Xerxes,  Scipio,  Homer,  Demo¬ 
critus  and  Epicurus  himself.  Who  indeed  are  we  to  complain? 

Are  we  not  like  the  stock  comic  character  who  knows  not  what  I 
he  wants  and,  hating  his  own  company,  is  always  and  vainly  1 
seeking  a  change  (1060-1075)?  The  poet  exhorts  us  rather  to  1 
learn  of  the  nature  of  things,  since  it  is  man’s  condition  not  for  ^ 
one  hour  but  for  all  eternity  after  death  that  is  in  question.  ^ 
‘What  evil  desire  for  life  so  forcefully  constrains  us  to  tremble 
in  doubt  and  peril  ?’  (1076-77,  Latham).  We  cannot  avoid  death,  i 
yet  we  are  ever  beset  with  a  thirst  for  life  and  remain  unsatisfied,  I 
open-mouthed  (1083-84).  = 
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Already  Lucretius  has  introduced  a  theme  that  dominates  the 
latter  part  of  Book  IV,  the  problem  of  insatiable  desire.  The 
opening  of  this  book  is  a  repetition  of  the  apology  for  poetic 
philosophy  that  is  the  occasion  for  the  present  discussion.  The 
topic  of  sensation  and  sense-images,  which  follows,  is  one  of 
great  interest  to  so  sensuously  and  especially  so  visually  minded 
a  writer  as  Lucretius.  He  seems  fascinated  by  the  demands  made 
upon  his  imagination  in  the  need  of  describing  and  defending 
the  theory  of  images,  or  simulacra,  thrown  off  by  the  objects  of 
sense-experience.  He  has  little  if  any  other  purpose  than  to 
affirm  the  truth  of  the  senses.  This  purpose  encounters  difficul¬ 
ties  when  he  begins  to  examine  images  that  appear  in  some  way 
illusory  and  hence  are  not  to  be  attributed  directly  to  external 
objects  but  to  interpretations  imposed  by  the  mind  awake  or 
dreaming  (324-521,  renewed  in  724-821),  His  imagination  be¬ 
comes  more  aroused  and  more  fertile  and  vigorous  as  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  consider  the  other  senses.  Shortly  thereafter  returning 
to  the  problem  of  sleep,  his  imagery  culminates  in  the  startling 
and  well-known  pre-Freudian  passage  on  dreams  (especially 
1011-1036),  in  which  kings  take  cities  by  storm,  are  taken  cap¬ 
tive  and  feel  the  assassin’s  hand,  and  others  feel  themselves 
hurled  down  to  earth  from  towering  crags.  These  are  dream 
commentaries  upon  power,  fear,  guilt  and  lust.  More  obviously 
sexual  dreams  lead  directly  to  the  portrayal  of  the  waking  pas¬ 
sionate  and  deceptive  sensations  of  love,  or  Venus.  We  are  thus 
brought  back  again  to  the  subject  of  the  invocation.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  the  goddess  is  the  source  not  of  pleasure,  creativeness  and 
peace,  but  of  the  thirst  and  frenzy  of  unsatisfied,  indeed  insati¬ 
able,  desire,  or  what  Lucretius  calls  ‘a  secret  or  hidden  {caeco) 
wound’  (1120).*  Yet,  in  the  description  of  Mars  on  the  lap  of 
Venus  in  Book  I,  Lucretius  has  anticipated  the  ambiguity  of 
love  and  used  the  same  figures  of  speech.  Mars  is  conquered 
by  the  eternal  wound  of  love  and  gazes  at  Venus  ‘open-mouthed’ 
{inhians,  I,  36),*  feeding  his  greedy  eyes  with  love.  Love,  the 
principle  of  life  and  joy  and  the  antithesis  of  war,  itself  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  wounding  and  wasting  of  life.  The  poet’s  erotic 
and  satiric  imagination  pursues  the  theme  almost  to  the  end  of 
Book  IV,  portraying  devastatingly  the  self-defeat  of  the  amorous 
passion  for  pleasure,  a  specific  case  of  the  frustrating  ambi- 
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concern  to  show  that  men  learned  from  nature  and  of  them¬ 
selves  to  use  shelter,  language  and  fire,  trees,  fields  and  metals; 
and  the  poetry  illuminates  the  anthropology  as  it  has  the  cos¬ 
mology  by  vivid  example  and  analogy  and  suffuses  the  exposi¬ 
tion  with  emotion.  The  feelings  are  those  of  the  invocation  to 
Venus  in  Book  1  and  of  the  introduction  to  Book  II,  discrimi¬ 
nating  between  the  arts  of  peace  and  those  of  war,  productivity 
and  destruction,  and  between  simplicity  and  luxury,  content¬ 
ment  and  ambition.  The  portrayal  of  primitive  man’s  acceptance 
of  the  free  gifts  from  sky  and  earth  (937-952),  of  acorn-bearing 
oaks  and  the  scarlet  arbutus,  of  waterfalls  flowing  out  of  the 
hills  and  mossy  pools  in  the  woodland  sanctuary  of  the  nymphs 
is  touched  with  idyllic  sentiment.  So  too  is  the  account  of  the 
development  of  agriculture,  which  gave  the  countryside  ‘its 
varied  beauty,  planted  gaily  here  and  there  with  sweet  fruit- 
trees  and  hedged  round  with  fruitful  shrubs’  (1376-1378).  The 
image  of  a  company  reclining  beside  a  brook  is  repeated  from 
Book  II  as  part  of  a  scene  of  pastoral  and  woodland  pleasure 
that  includes  flute-playing,  dancing  and  song  (1397-1411). 

But  we  come  to  loathe  acorns  and  to  prefer  the  new  to  the 
old  (1412-1418).  The  poet’s  judgment  of  the  advance  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  is  ambiguous.  His  delight  in  creation  and  growth  extends 
to  the  development  of  man’s  tools  and  of  social  relations  as  long 
as  this  is  close  to  nature  and  to  necessity,  and  his  treatment  of 
the  progress  of  the  practical  and  fine  arts  through  human 
experiment  and  reason  even  to  the  highest  pinnacle  is  not  un¬ 
appreciative.  Yet  man  has  not  known  where  to  limit  his  desire 
for  possession  and  pleasure  and  so  in  pressing  life  out  on  the 
deep‘  has  stirred  up  from  below  the  great  tides  of  war  (1430- 
1435).  Kings,  cities,  property  and  gold  led  to  ambition,  envy, 
tyranny,  assassination,  mob  rule  and  anarchy.  The  remedy  was 
submission  to  law  and  so  to  the  fear  of  punishment  in  place  of 
the  faith  kept  by  covenant  before  the  rise  of  kings.  Envy  was, 
however,  older  than  civilisation.  Men  were  killed  for  skins 
before  purple  and  gold.  The  responsibility  for  the  vain  cares 
that  waste  human  life  would  seem  to  lie  ultimately  not  with 
progress,  however  much  this  may  foster  them.  ‘The  fault  lies 
rather  with  us’  (V,  1425),  a  conclusion  that  fits  the  psychological 
evidence  of  Book  IV.  The  poetic  force  with  which  the  effects  of 
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this  deep-rooted  evil  are  described  in  both  books  may  leave 
anxiety  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  rather  than  hope  in  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  curbing  desire. 

The  name  of  Athens  is  invoked  at  the  opening  of  Book  VI 
to  recall  the  achievement  of  civilisation  that  formed  the  climax 
of  Book  V  and,  through  the  teaching  of  Epicurus,  the  great 
son  of  Athens,  to  define  the  source  of  anxiety  and  bitterness 
that  persisted  in  men’s  hearts  and  minds  despite  riches,  honour 
and  prestige.  He  understood  (VI,  17-25)  that  ‘the  vessel  itself 
caused  the  evil  {t/itium)  and  thereby  corrupted  everything,  how¬ 
ever  beneficial,  that  was  gathered  from  without  and  entered 
within  it’.  The  vessel  was,  moreover,  cracked  and  leaky,  so  that 
it  could  never  by  any  means  be  filled,  truly  insatiable.  Hence 
the  philosopher  ‘set  bounds  to  desire  and  fear’.  The  special 
concern  of  Book  VI,  however,  is  announced  a  few  lines  later 
when  the  purpose  of  Epicurus  is  further  described  as  to  meet 
those  of  men’s  fears  that  are  aroused  by  the  ‘evil  {malum) 
present  in  human  affairs  everywhere,  caused  naturally  and  fly¬ 
ing  about  in  various  forms,  whether  by  chance  or  by  necessity’ 
(29-31).  This  evil  from  natural  phenomena,  or  rather  the  terror 
which  it  inspires,  can  be  removed,  we  are  told,  by  the  same 
remedy  prescribed  for  other  fears,  naturae  species  ratioque.  But 
the  phenomena  meant  here  are  not  those  of  the  rhythmic,  pre¬ 
dictable  course  of  nature  but  the  unusual,  seemingly  accidental, 
often  dangerous  happenings  such  as  tempests  and  thunder¬ 
storms.  The  explanation  of  these,  while  relieving  the  gods  of 
guilt,  puts  it  squarely  upon  nature  and  does  not  thereby  make 
the  evil  less  for  men.  This  seems  to  be  beyond  the  power  of 
Calliope,  to  whom  is  addressed  a  conventional  invocation.  In 
fact,  the  vigorous  and  vividly  imagined  descriptions  of  the  vio¬ 
lence  and  insidiousness  of  such  natural  phenomena  rouse  rather 
than  allay  disquietude  and,  in  the  end,  produce  horror. 

The  quality  of  the  fear  in  question  is  anticipated  by  a  passage 
in  Book  V  which  pictures  the  parched  earth  reeling  at  the 
stroke  of  the  thunderbolt,  the  hurricane  at  sea  dashing  the 
commander  of  the  fleet  on  the  reefs  of  death,  and  an  earthquake 
shaking  cities  into  ruin.  ‘So  irresistibly  is  human  power  ground 
to  dust  by  some  unseen  force.’  ‘What  wonder  if  the  races  of 
mortals  despise  themselves  and  leave  room  in  the  world  for  the 
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great  power  and  marvellous  strength  of  the  gods  to  guide  all 
things’  (V,  1218-1240).  These  are  but  preliminary  sketches  for 
the  colourful  and  awe-inspiring  descriptions  in  the  sixth  book 
of  thunder  and  lightning  and  tempest  and  of  earthquakes  and 
of  the  terror  they  cause.  Nor  are  the  eruptions  of  Etna  for¬ 
gotten.  There  are  calmer,  neutral  moments  concerned  with  the 
formation  of  clouds,  the  level  of  the  sea  or  the  floods  of  the 
Nile,  though  Mt.  Etna  is  intruded  between  the  last  two  topics 
(654-665)  and  is  the  occasion  for  comparison  with  the  fever, 
swelling  of  limbs,  stabs  of  pain  and  burning  rashes  of  bodily 
disease,  a  passage  which  heralds  the  concluding  section  of  the 
poem.  This  section  is  approached  through  the  description  of 
noxious  atoms,  such  as  those  of  sulphurous  and  other  odorous 
vapours.  Their  debilitating  and  deadly  effects  are  briefly  and 
vividly  suggested.  Magnetism  then  offers  a  diverting  problem 
which  requires  the  aid  of  far-ranging  observation  and  analogy, 
but  the  digression  is  only  apparent.  The  theme  is  still  the 
effluence  of  invisible  particles,  and  the  shift  is  sudden  but 
natural  to  pestilential  epidemics.  The  reader  is  scarcely  pre¬ 
pared,  however,  for  the  ‘fatal  tide  of  pestilence  that  once  in  the 
land  of  Cecrops  filled  the  fields  with  death,  emptied  the  roads 
and  drained  the  city  of  citizens’  (1138-1140).  This  plague  of 
nearly  four  centuries  earlier,  described  by  Thucydides  as  an  eye¬ 
witness,  provides  the  close  of  De  Rerum  Natura  with  unforget¬ 
table  pictures  of  horror.  The  symptoms  and  their  effects  on  the 
sufferers  are  followed  with  morbid  fascination  to  the  horrible 
death  or  the  equally  horrible  survival.  In  country  and  in  city 
the  hurried  funerals,  the  untended  sick,  the  piling  up  of  un¬ 
buried  corpses  in  houses  and  streets,  at  fountains  and  at  the 
shrines  of  the  gods  convey  the  dread  and  terror  of  the  sufferers 
and  the  mourners,  who  would  even  fling  dead  kindred  on  the 
funeral  pyres  laid  for  others  and  shed  blood  in  violence  with 
their  fellows  rather  than  abandon  their  own  dead.  With  these 
words,  multo  cum  sanguine  saepe  rixantes  potius  quam  corpora 
deserentur,  the  poem  abruptly  ends. 

Book  VI  has  opened  with  the  culmination  of  civilisation  in 
Athens  and  with  the  assurance  of  the  godlike  Athenian  Epi¬ 
curus  that  the  dread  and  darkness  of  the  mind  can  be  dispelled 
by  keeping  on  the  ‘narrow  track’  of  understanding  the  appear- 
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ancc  and  order  of  nature,  and  it  has  closed  with  Athenian 
mourners  struggling  with  each  other  over  the  bodies  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  plague  that  came,  to  be  sure,  not  from  the  gods  but 
from  noxious  atoms  (or  seeds,  semina) !  On  this  scene  or  deathly 
frenzy  the  poem  ends.  All  that  is  born  must  die!  The  course 
of  nature  has  been  run,  and  a  work  that  opened  with  Venus, 
the  life-giver,  closes  with  death,  which  relieves  men  from  desire 
and  fear,  from  joy  and  pain.  But  does  death  as  here  portrayed 
cancel  out,  in  the  human  evaluation  of  the  atomic  universe,  the 
suffering  caused  by  the  imperfections  of  man  and  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  world?  The  sensitivity  of  the  poet  has  left  pathos  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  which  Lucretius  neither  as  poet  nor  as 
philosopher  dispels. 

Speculation  as  to  why  the  poem  ends  with  such  apparent 
abruptness  has  offered  alternative  answers.  Might  the  death  or 
madness  of  the  poet  have  left  it  unfinished  ?  Had  his  experience 
and  his  poetry  so  outrun  his  philosophy  that  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  close  without  an  answer  adequate  for  the  emotion  ex¬ 
pressed  and  evoked  ?  Or  did  the  poem  in  fact  end  at  the  funeral 
pyre  with  artistic  and  emotional  completeness?  Perhaps  these 
are  not  mutually  exclusive  proposals.  Each  of  them  might  be 
compatible  with  recognition  that  the  Nature  of  Things^  like 
human  life,  fittingly  begins  with  the  earth-mother  and  closes 
with  degradation  at  the  grave.  For  the  poet  to  say  more,  to  give 
a  happy  ending,  to  point  the  moral  by  shouting  with  Lucian’s 
Charon  to  deaf  ears  or  by  contemplating  with  Epicurus  the 
torment  from  the  citadel  of  philosophy,  like  the  gods  unmoved 
in  their  sublime  abode,  would  be  to  overshoot  the  mark.  Could 
the  assurance  that  death  makes  all  joy  and  pain,  desire  and 
fear  not  even  a  memory  blot  out  the  vision  of  mourners  wrang¬ 
ling  bitterly  over  corpses?  The  poet  seems  to  have  parted  com¬ 
pany  with  the  philosopher.  Have  Lucretius’  sensibility  and 
imagination  roused  an  anxiety  which  Epicurus  cannot  quiet? 

A  review  of  the  problem  is  called  tor.  Lucretius,  troubled 
by  men’s  discontent  and  worry,  strife  and  frustration  under  the 
pressure  of  insatiable  desires  and  multiple  fears,  proposed  to  set 
forth  persuasively  the  atomic  theory  of  Epicurus  as  a  remedy. 
He  sought  for  himself  and  others  the  peace  of  the  gods  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  universe  whose  only  permanence  was  in  the 
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immutable  atoms  and  the  void  in  which  they  moved,  atoms 
that  were  impersonal  and  purposeless  in  their  ceaseless  move¬ 
ment.  If  all  mings  in  the  world  of  change  as  men  experience 
it  could  be  explained  in  terms  of  such  atoms,  philosophic  man 
might  transcend  desire  and  fear  by  recognising  the  futility  and 
transience  of  these  painful  emotions  and  become  himself  im¬ 
personal,  standing  secure  and  unmoved  above  and  amid  the 
turmoil.  Poetic  ornament  was  to  make  the  case  persuasive, 
though  the  ornament  was  not  to  be  accidental  and  extrinsic 
but  drawn  imaginatively  from  the  very  nature  of  the  things  to 
be  explained.  Indeed  the  atomic  theory  itself  could  be  treated 
as  a  metaphor  (or  a  scientific  ‘model’)  for  the  changeless  in  a 
universe  of  change. 

Lucretius’  view  of  nature  had,  however,  another  level.  The 
change  in  the  world  was  given  order  by  the  inevitable  sequence 
of  organic  life,  birth,  growth  and  death.  The  earth  and  every¬ 
thing  upon  it  must  have  a  beginning  and  an  end.  Here  was  a 
fruitful  stimulus  to  the  imagination,  and  one  which  more 
deeply  engaged  the  emotions  than  did  the  atoms.  Desires  and 
fears  had  to  be  explained  away,  but  in  being  explained  they 
were  given  vivid  and  frightening  shapes.  The  tone  of  the  poem 
became  less  and  less  neutral  as  it  moved  from  the  frame  of  the 
physical  universe  to  the  relation  of  body  and  soul  and  on  to 
sensation  and  psychology  and  to  society.  Bodily,  psychological 
and  social  pathology  challenged  the  poet  for  presentation  and 
explanation,  and  the  presentation  outweighed  the  explanation. 
It  was  no  wonder  that,  in  the  opening  of  the  last  book,  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  was  recognised  as  inherent,  tainting 
all  that  man  touched.  The  atomic  theory  and  the  aloof  in¬ 
difference  it  symbolised  seemed  at  this  point  scarcely  able  to 
contain  the  emotional  charge  of  the  poet’s  imagination.  But 
the  burden  that  the  philosophic  doctrine  must  carry  became 
more  explosive  still,  the  recognition  of  evils  whose  source  was 
outside  of  man  in  the  operations  of  nature.  Not  only  some 
natural  phenomena  but  some  of  the  atoms  themselves  were 
found  to  be  injurious  to  men.  Their  neutrality  was  belied  by 
their  contribution  to  human  disease  and  death  and  lost  per¬ 
suasiveness  as  a  model  for  the  attitude  of  the  gods  and  of  god¬ 
like  men.  Pain,  the  Epicurean  criterion  of  evil,  not  only  had 
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origins  beyond  men’s  control  but  might  well  be  without  remedy. 

The  philosopher  could  say :  ‘Atoms  may  be  noxious  to  men 
or  to  anything  within  the  universe  (their  very  movement  is 
indeed  the  cause  of  destruction  as  well  as  of  creation)  without 
infecting  the  universe  with  evil.  What  is  evil  to  men  need  not 
be  evil  to  the  universe,  which  is  beyond  human  pain  and  plea¬ 
sure.  Epicurean  aloofness  should  transcend  all  partial  views, 
just  as  the  atoms  and  the  gods  are  indifferent  toward  men.’ 
Yet  after  the  revealing  vision  of  the  Athenian  plague  the  poet  did 
not  (might  we  conclude,  could  not?)  say  this.  We  are  left  by 
his  silence  with  a  sense  of  evil  intense  and  inevitable,  inherent 
in  man  and  in  the  ‘nature  of  things’.  The  fear  of  the  gods 
might  be  allayed  by  contemplating  the  immortal  gods  remote 
in  their  peaceful  home,  a  vision  with  which  some  editors  on  the 
strength  of  a  promise  by  the  poet  (V,  155)  would  like  to  com¬ 
plete  the  poem.  But  man  is  not  immortal  and  is  tortured  not 
only  by  fears  of  divine  interference  but  by  his  own  desires  and 
by  the  pain  and  anxiety  brought  by  the  operations  of  nature. 
The  remedy  offered  for  these  is  in  fact  not  the  eternal  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  gods  but  death,  the  very  pain  of  dying.  Thus  only 
can  the  struggle  of  man  in  the  dark  be  given  peace.  The  strain 
of  pessimism  in  Epicurus’  view  of  human  nature  becomes  in  the 
course  of  Lucretius’  poem  a  dominant  theme.  Facing  the 
evidence  of  men’s  experience  without  evasion,  the  poet  achieves 
understanding  and  despair. 

The  portrayal  of  the  plague  is  not  the  honey  of  the  Muses 
drawn  from  the  appearance  of  nature  to  sweeten  the  bitter 
draught  of  Epicurean  doctrine.  Rather  the  roles  are  reversed. 
It  is  for  the  doctrine  to  make  palatable  the  poetic  image  of 
physical  and  mental  anguish  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  and  it 
does  not,  perhaps  in  its  pessimism  it  cannot,  do  so.  The  poetic 
means  here,  as  throughout  the  poem,  embody  the  meaning. 
They  portray  the  dilemma  of  man  in  the  order  of  nature,  the 
emotional  intensity  and  ambiguity  of  human  life,  linking  in¬ 
separably  love  and  war,  growth  and  decay,  delight  and  agony 
in  the  setting  of  a  universe  of  atoms  ceaselessly  moving  and 
utterly  without  feeling.  The  poetry  no  more  than  the  doctrine 
succeeds  in  annulling  the  contradictions  of  life  and  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  death,  though  the  poetic  design  and  imagery  offer  an 
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imaginative  identification  with  the  human  condition  that  trans¬ 
cends  personal  anxiety  and  pain.  The  grim,  uncompromising 
conclusion  does  not  afford  a  consoling  vision  of  the  silence  of 
extinction,  but  rather  closes  fittingly  and  inevitably  the  cycle 
opened  by  Venus,  the  source  of  life. 

Reed  College 


'1  have  made  free  use  in  the  rendering  of  passages  from 
Lucretius  of  Cyril  Bailey’s  translation  in  his  edition  of  De 
Rerum  Natura  (Oxford,  1947),  with  assistance  also  from  the 
translation  of  R.  E.  Latham  in  the  Penguin  Classics  (1951)  and 
with  such  revisions  as  seem  to  me  to  bring  the  language  closer 
to  the  original. 

*This  figure  of  speech  has  already  been  twice  used  in  the  pas¬ 
sage,  the  first  time  as  in  a  violent  conflict,  1049-1051,  and  cf. 
1070. 

^Note  also  the  obvious  child-like  position  and  attitude  of 
Mars  toward  Venus,  the  mother  of  life,  already  remarked  on 
p.  4.  Cf.  the  use  of  hians  in  III,  1084. 

*Or,  to  the  heights?  See  Bailey’s  comment  on  line  1434. 
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The  Two  Worlds  of  ‘Lycidas’ 

MICHAEL  LLOYD 


I 

LYCIDAS  was,  like  the  poet  who  mourns  him,  a  shepherd; 
and  it  is  with  the  salvation  of  the  shepherd  rather  than  the  sheep 
that  Milton’s  poem  chiefly  deals.  Before  Peter’s  intervention  its 
main  concern  is  the  shepherd’s  death;  after  it,  his  resurrection. 
That  resurrection  depends  on  ‘the  dear  might  of  him  that 
walk’d  the  waves’ ;  but  also,  as  1.  82  early  hints,  on  a  judgment 
that  assesses  the  shepherd.  Though  Peter  warns  that  some  will 
be  smitten,  he  neither  asks  nor  answers  explicitly  how  the  shep¬ 
herd  shall  be  saved.  Question  and  answer  lie  in  the  texts  to 
which,  by  adopting  some  of  their  common  symbols,  the  poem 
makes  allusion.  In  organising  these  symbols  into  his  poem, 
Milton  is  continuing  the  method  of  the  Biblical  texts,  which  are 
themselves  a  tissue  of  deliberate  cross-references.  His  theme  is 
theirs:  the  duty,  judgment  and  salvation  of  the  religious 
teacher.  So  is  the  distinction  on  which  the  structure  of  his  poem 
is  designed:  that  between  a  mortal  world  self-absorbed,  and 
one  seen  rather  in  relation  to  a  supernatural  world.  The  poem 
shows  their  interaction;  and  what  in  the  sole  light  of  the  cor¬ 
poral  world  brought  despair,  will  lead  to  its  contrary  when  seen 
in  relation  to  a  world  beyond  the  corporal. 

The  issues  of  man’s  death  through  sin  and  of  his  salvation 
are  raised  by  Camus’s  question :  ‘Who  hath  reft  my  dearest 
pledge?’  Camus  by  pledge  may  mean  no  more  than  ‘child’.  He 
speaks  from  within  the  corporal  world,  and  can  supply  no 
answer  from  beyond  it.  But  the  original  reader  of  the  collection 
to  which  Milton  provides  the  climax  has  from  its  first  poem 
been  placed,  so  far  as  questions  of  sin  and  death  are  concerned, 
within  the  Christian  framework.  To  him  Camus’s  word  will 
recall  that  the  pledge  is  already  ‘redeemed’,  and  will  prepare 
for  the  subsequent  proclamation  of  resurrection  through  Christ’s 
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I  ‘dear  might’.  The  word  will  also  recall  Ezekiel’s  promise  that 
on  man’s  own  willingness  to  ‘restore  the  pledge’  will  depend 
his  exemption  from  death  (xxxiii,  15).  Ezekiel  is  referring  to  the 
commands  in  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy  that  the  debtor’s  pledge 
be  restored  to  him  ‘by  that  the  sun  goeth  down’.  This  done,  ‘it 
shall  be  righteousness  unto  thee  before  the  Lord  thy  God’.  Yet 
ironically  it  is  God  himself  who  appears  to  have  contravened 
that  command,  and  reft  man’s  ‘dearest  pledge’.  So  the  reader 
must  reply  from  that  knowledge  of  a  supernatural  world  which 
Camus  lacks.  It  is  to  God  (the  collection’s  opening  poem  had 
explained)  that  man  owes  the  debt  of  death  for  the  primal  sin. 
But  Milton’s  poem  will  show  us  that  ‘by  that  the  sun  goeth 
down’  (cf.  190-1),  God  will  himself  have  restored  the  pledge, 
to  be  the  good  Genius  of  ‘all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood’. 
The  debt  of  death  will  at  the  same  time  be  shown  to  have  been 
remitted  in  the  gift  of  life  to  the  shepherd. 

Ezekiel  in  that  chapter  had  already  considered  (as  the  poem 
now  proceeds  to  do)  the  death  or  salvation  of  the  visionary- 
preacher.  Ezekiel’s  first  image  is  not  the  shepherd,  but  the  Old 
Testament  figure  of  the  watchman,  who  is  to  warn  the  people 
when  he  sees  the  Lord’s  sword  approach.  Upon  that  vision  and 
warning,  whether  or  not  the  warning  is  heeded,  depends  his 
own  salvation.  In  the  next  chapter  the  shepherd  replaces  the 
watchman;  they  arc  images  of  a  common  figure.  (So  Isaiah 
links  them  (Ivi,  9-1 1)  in  denouncing  the  travesty  of  that  figure, 
the  bad  teacher.  Those  who  admit  the  devouring  beasts  because 
they  are  ‘ignorant’,  ‘greedy’,  and  concerned  each  ‘for  his  gain’, 
Isaiah  describes  as  blind  watchmen,  shepherds  that  cannot 
understand.) 

The  bad  shepherd,  then,  is  he  who,  absorbed  in  the  corporal 
world,  is  ignorant  of  (blind  or  deaf  to)  tidings  of  the  world 
beyond  it.  For  the  good  shepherd,  to  mark  the  divine  voice  is 
inevitably  to  preach  it.  Vision  and  preaching  arc  properly  in¬ 
separable.  To  be  blind  is  to  be  a  mouth  that  eats  instead  of 
i  preaches:  gives  corporal  food  to  the  self  instead  of  spiritual 
food  to  the  flock.  Isaiah  associates  physical  greed  with  the  failure 
of  understanding;  Ezekiel,  with  equal  propriety,  with  the 
failure  to  teach,  in  a  passage  to  which  Peter’s  denunciation 
reads  like  a  response : 
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Son  of  man,  prophesy  against  the  shepherds  of  Israel,  pro¬ 
phesy,  and  say  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  unto  the 
shepherds;  Woe  be  to  the  shepherds  of  Israel  that  do  feed 
themselves!  should  not  the  shepherds  feed  the  flocks? 

Such  are  the  ‘blind  mouthes’. 

The  bad  shepherd  tiius  exemplifies  that  spiritual  death,  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  Fall,  from  which  man  may  now  be  reprieved. 
Spiritual  death,  as  Milton  defines  it  in  Christian  Doctrine  (refer¬ 
ences  to  translation  in  Columbia  edn.)  consists  in  two  things. 
The  first  is  ‘the  obscuration  to  a  great  extent’  of  ‘the  life  of  the 
understanding’.  (Only  ‘to  a  great  extent’;  for  man  can  still  hear 
‘the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God’.  To  this  ‘the  wisdom  and 
holiness  of  many  of  the  heathen’  are  witness.  Thus  a  classical 
system  of  figures  is  appropriate  to  a  poem  that  deals  with  man’s 
ability  to  hear  the  divine  word.)  Spiritual  death  consists 
secondly  in  ‘that  slavish  subjection  to  sin  and  the  devil’  which 
Milton  illustrates  by  Philippians’  ‘whose  God  is  their  belly’ 
{C.D.,  XV,  205-9).  These  are  the  words  Romans  applies  to  those 
who  act  ‘contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned’,  and 
both  aspects  of  spiritual  death  may  be  active  in  Milton’s  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  belly. 

The  good  shepherd,  then,  will  survive  corporal  death  because 
his  understanding  is  not  confined  to  the  corporal  world.  He  is 
susceptible  to  tidings  of  the  world  beyond  it,  and  preaches  those 
tidings  abroad.  That  is  ‘the  faithfull  Herdsmans  art’,  in  a 
Church  founded  on  that  faith  which  is  the  same  as  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  (C.D.,  xvi,  231;  xvii,  3).  Resurrection  is  the  re¬ 
ward  for  those  who  in  ‘the  judgment’  of  ‘Jehovah’  have  been 
‘faithful  in  the  ministry  .  .  .  “they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever’’  ’  (C.D.,  xvi,  237-9). 

The  good  shepherd’s  lineage  leads  back  to  God,  who  himself 
through  Ezekiel  promised  to  feed  the  sheep  (xxxiv,  14).  When 
the  shepherd  is  bad,  the  sheep  are  devoured;  and  God  further 
promises  to  send  a  shepherd,  in  a  text  that  Milton  cites  when 
considering  Christ’s  ‘prophetical  function’.  For  the  ‘dear  might’ 
of  Christ  as  mediator  performs  ‘on  behalf  of  man,  whatever  is 
requisite  for  obtaining  reconciliation  with  God,  and  eternal 
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salvation’.  Thus  he  is  the  door  to  the  sheepfold :  ‘By  me,  if  any 
man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved.’  But  the  office  of  mediator  in¬ 
cludes  that  of  prophet:  ‘to  instruct  his  church  in  heavenly 
truth’.  Thus  the  succession  of  shepherds  leads  back  also  to 
Christ :  ‘My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they 
follow  me:  And  I  give  them  eternal  life.’  It  is  a  pronounce¬ 
ment  that,  like  the  poem’s,  links  the  offer  of  enlightenment 
with  judgment  upon  the  ignorant :  ‘For  judgment  I  am  come 
into  the  world,  that  they  v/hich  see  not  might  see;  and  that  they 
which  see  might  be  made  blind’  (C.D.,  xv,  285-9;  39j 

X,  1-28). 

God  is  shepherd  and  sends  a  shepherd.  Always  the  shepherd 
ensures  the  succession  of  shepherds.  Christ  is  shepherd  ‘so  long 
as  I  am  in  the  world’.  But  before  his  ascension,  he  confers  on 
Peter  this  precise  injunction :  ‘Feed  my  sheep’  {John,  xxi,  15-17). 
For  Peter  had  himself  heard  ‘the  voice  which  came  from 
heaven’;  and  equally,  when  his  promulgation  of  ‘the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  of  Jesus  our  Lord’  approached  its  end,  he  promised 
to  safeguard  the  succession  of  shepherds :  ‘Moreover  I  will  en¬ 
deavour  that  ye  may  be  able  after  my  decease  to  have  these  things 
always  in  remembrance’  (II  Peter  i).  It  is  perhaps  for  that  rea¬ 
son  that  Peter’s  is  the  voice  Milton  chooses  to  admonish  the  poet 
who  is  himself  to  take  up  the  function  of  shepherd. 

‘Son  of  man’  had  been  God’s  address  to  Ezekiel;  and  it  is 
upon  men  that  the  succession  of  shepherds  is  ultimately  con¬ 
ferred.  So  we  are  reminded  by  Milton’s  close  juxtaposition  of 
the  shepherd  who  feeds  the  sheep  with  the  grim  wolf,  in  a 
pattern  of  elements  now  established  for  this  situation.  For  it 
recalls  the  occasion  when  the  succession  was  conferred  upon  the 
elders  of  his  Church  by  the  apostle  who  had  heard  the  voice  of 
his  divine  predecessor.  Paul,  who  had  ‘gone  preaching  the 
kingdom  of  God’,  commanded  the  elders  of  the  church  of 
Ephesus,  when  they  should  ‘see  my  face  no  more’,  to  tend  the 
flock  against  wolves:  ‘to  feed  the  church  of  God’  (Acts,  xx, 
^5-9)- 

That  is  the  shepherd’s  function.  It  is  also,  Milton  tells  us 
(C.D.,  xvi,  233,  241)  ‘the  common  office  of  all  the  apostles’;  ‘to 
teach  all  nations’.  But  ‘any  one  appearing  to  be  in  other  respects 
qualified,  was  allowed  to  teach  openly  in  the  synagogue,  though 
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he  were  neither  priest  nor  Levite’.  Likewise  ‘any  believer’  may 
now,  if  ‘endowed  with  the  necessary  gifts’,  act  as  an  ordinary 
minister.  Such  had  been  the  prophets;  and  such  may  be  the 
poet.  For  Ezekiel  had  described  his  watchman  as  ‘a  very  lovely 
song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an 
instrument’  (xxxiii,  32).  Thus  on  the  poet  as  on  the  cleric  may 
depend  that  ‘knowledge  of  God’  with  which  the  sheep  are  fed; 
and  Lycidas  as  ‘pledge’  reminds  us  that  voice  and  verse  arc 
‘pledges  of  Heav’ns  joy’  (‘At  a  Solemn  Musick’,  1-2). 

Poetry  is,  then,  like  the  gospel,  elevated  to  be  the  shepherd’s 
medium  of  the  pronouncement  of  knowledge  of  the  divine,  and 
a  Christian  propriety  revealed  in  the  pagan  image  of  poetry  as 
the  river  that  flows  from  ‘beneath  the  seat  of  fot/e’  (16). 


11 

The  good  shepherd,  poet  or  cleric,  marks  the  voice  that  gives 
knowledge  of  the  supernatural  world,  and  he  preaches  it  abroad. 
The  bad  is  blind  because  self-absorbed.  To  a  poem  based  on  this 
division  between  a  self-absorbed  world,  and  one  which  secs 
itself  rather  in  relation  to  ‘the  blest  Kingdoms’,  St.  Peter’s  utter¬ 
ance  is  crucial.  Relating  elements  already  stated  or  to  be  stated 
in  the  poem,  it  continues  the  process  begun  by  Phoebus:  it 
separates  and  defines  the  merely  mortal,  and  shows  what  had 
hitherto  been  seen  in  self-contained  mortal  terms  in  the  light 
of  a  transcendent  world. 

Blindness  is  an  attribute  of  the  Fury  whom  the  poet  had 
deemed  omnipotent  in  ending  life.  By  now  associating  blind¬ 
ness  with  those  ‘mouthes’  that  are  concerned  only  with  the  cor¬ 
poral  existence,  and  by  distinguishing  them  and  their  reward 
from  the  faithful  herdman  and  his,  Peter  leads  us  to  conceive  of 
the  Fury’s  own  blind  action  as  limited  to  the  corporal  existence. 
Bad  shepherds  and  Fury  in  common  blindness  share  a  common 
scope.  The  definition  of  this  scope  leads  us  to  recall,  but  with 
a  new  understanding  of  its  limitation,  the  poet’s  own  tempta¬ 
tion  to  live  merely  within  the  corporal  state,  or  to  write  a  poetry 
concerned  merely  with  it  (to  ‘sport  with  Amaryllis').  The 
‘wretched  straw’  that  does  not  feed  may  perhaps  recall,  again 
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j  with  new  understanding,  the  feeding  ‘oat’  of  a  poet  who  has 
heard  and  will  proclaim  the  voice  from  heaven. 

The  idea  of  closing  (which  had  seemed  complete  and  final  in 
the  deep  that  ‘clos’d’  over  Lycidas,  and  in  the  poet’s  ‘shroud’) 
had  already  been  limited  to  the  corporal  fate  (when  the  failure 
to  ‘burst  out’  in  this  life  was  contrasted  with  the  ‘spreading’  in 
the  next,  74,  8i).  In  Peter’s  speech  the  idea  of  closing  passes 
from  the  fate  of  the  body  to  the  fate  of  those  concerned  only 
with  the  body  (the  mouths  for  whom  ‘the  Iron  shuts’).  The  idea 
of  opening  is  again  linked  (‘The  Golden  opes’)  with  the  life  of 
the  spirit  after  death.  Sight  or  discrimination  after  death  had 
already  been  placed  against  the  concept  of  death  as  blind  and 
indiscriminate  (75,  81-2).  It  is  now  furthered  by  placing 
heaven  against  hell,  the  golden  against  the  iron,  the  sheephook 
against  the  engine.  The  great  two-handed  implements  of  Peter’s 
speech  (the  double  keys,  the  engine)  preserve  the  destructive 
function  of  the  shears;  but  relating  them  to  the  justice  of  a 
divine  power  that  is  not  blind  and  vengeful  (and  it  is  because 
the  Fury  is  a  spirit  of  vengeance  that  Milton  substitutes  her  for 
the  Fates)  but  seeing  and  ruthful,  places  alongside  the  destruc¬ 
tive  the  protecting  quality  of  the  saving  ‘Sheephook’.  Against 
the  broken  faith  of  a  Fall  by  which  the  body  (the  ‘perfidious 
Bark’)  became  subject  to  death  stands  now  the  ‘faithrull  Herd- 
mans  art’  by  which  life  may  be  reclaimed. 

Yet  we  shall  be  reminded  that  life  does  not  entirely  depend 
on  human  ‘art’;  and  the  reliance  on  self  of  those  who  ‘climb 
into  the  fold’  will  be  contrasted  with  the  necessary  aid  of  ‘him 
that  walk’d  the  waves’.  Peter,  indeed,  as  pilot  of  the  lake  anti- 
I  cipates  the  control  of  the  element  of  death  by  the  Christ  who 
I  ‘walk’d  the  waves’.  Both  references  look  back  to  the  ‘remorse¬ 
lessness’  of  the  ‘deep’  which  engulfed  the  mortal  part  of  Lycidas, 
and  show  how  it  may  be  conquered :  by  the  daystar  as  Christ 
(who  sank  and  rose  again),  and  the  daystar  as  the  knowledge 
of  God  enshrined  in  the  scriptures.  (For  so  Milton  interprets 
St.  Peter’s  own  reference  to  the  ‘daystar’:  that  ‘more  sure 
word’  to  which  we  are  to  ‘take  heed’.)  So  against  the  ‘remorse¬ 
lessness’  of  the  water  that  brings  death  may  be  placed  the  ‘ruth’ 
that  permits  man  to  be  ‘wafted’  from  its  possession. 
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The  shearers’  feast  recalls  the  earlier  stage  of  corporal  death,  1 
the  blind  Fury’s  shears.  Those  who  scramble  there,  and  intrude  1 
into  the  fold  for  their  bellies’  sake,  are  Ezekiel’s  shepherds  who 
‘eat  the  fat’  and  ‘clothe  you  with  the  wool’.  For  sheep  and  for 
bad  shepherds  alike,  it  is  thus  an  occasion  of  death.  The  shear¬ 
ing  concept  as  Peter  uses  it  remains  as  before  destructive  for 
those  concerned  only  with  the  corporal  world  in  which  the 
shears  are  operative.  But  the  shearers’  feast  is  also  here,  as  in 
1  Samuel  xxv,  an  occasion  for  rejoicing,  and  may  command  a 
‘worthy  bidden  guest’.  The  words  echo  Matthew’s  account  of 
the  nuptial  feast  that  represents  man’s  admission  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven.  Matthew’s  nuptial  image  is  reserved  by  Milton 
(as  by  John,  in  Revelations)  for  the  vision  of  heaven;  the  death 
by  which  man  may  enter  heaven  is  still  seen  in  terms  of  the  j 
shears.  But  what  had  at  1.  75  appeared  a  final  death,  and  for  the  1 
self-feeder  remains  so,  is  for  the  feeder  of  the  sheep  a  festival, 
a  death  that  is  the  entry  into  life. 

The  shearers’  feast  is  therefore  an  occasion  of  both  death  and 
life.  As  such  it  cannot  fail  to  recall  an  occasion  which  draws  in 
other  threads  of  the  poem.  The  feast  of  the  Passover  hangs  I 
heavily  over  the  betrayal  in  more  than  one  account.  ‘Ye  know 
that  after  two  days  is  the  feast  of  the  passover,  and  the  Son  of 
man  is  betrayed  to  be  crucified.’  That  feast  is  the  sacrifice  of  a 
lamb  ‘without  blemish’  (Ex.,  xii,  5);  and  it  celebrates  both  a 
death  and  a  reprieve  from  death.  For  Milton  the  Passover  ‘typi¬ 
fied  the  sacrifice  of  Christ’  (C.D.,  xvi,  169),  itself  equally  a  death 
that  reprieves  from  death.  For  if  the  ‘faithfull  Flerdman’  saves 
his  life  by  feeding  the  sheep,  he  lives  also  ‘through  the  dear 
might  of  him  that  walk’d  the  waves’ :  that  is,  because  Christ’s  1 
death  reconciled  man  to  God  (C.D.,  xv,  287),  and  his  resurrec-  I 
tion  was  man’s  own  precedent  (John,  xii,  32;  xiv,  19).  ‘Because  ! 
1  live,  ye  shall  live  also.’  The  shearers’  feast  of  the  Passover, 
linked  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  preserves  the  destructive 
function  of  the  shears  alongside  the  concept  of  rejoicing  at  such 
a  feast,  as  in  Samuel.  So  in  Christ  meet  the  two  conditions  of  the 
Herdman’s  own  resurrection :  his  death  as  lamb  and  his  feed¬ 
ing  or  prophetic  function  as  shepherd.  The  shearers’  feast  of 
mingled  Passover  and  Crucifixion  contains  also  the  prime 
example  of  the  hireling  shepherd  who  betrays  his  apostolic  I 
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function  for  ‘lucre’.  Judas,  who  was  thought  to  be  purchaser 
for  the  feast,  but  had  no  care  for  the  poor,  was  ‘the  first  hire¬ 
ling’  {Johriy  xii,  6;  xiii,  29,  Means  to  Remove  HirelingSy  Colum¬ 
bia  edn,  vi,  49). 

The  shearers’  feast  contains  the  double  function  of  giving 
death  and  life  consequent  on  the  judgment  hinted  at  by  Phoebus 
and  taken  up  by  Peter.  That  double  function  is  coupled  also  in 
the  figure  of  Michael.  So  is  the  double  field  of  action  with  which 
the  poem  is  concerned :  the  mortal  and  the  supernatural  world. 
For  the  ‘great  vision’  of  Daniel  x  concerns  the  championship  of 
the  Archangel  Michael  who  will  lead  the  nation  to  a  mundane 
victory.  Certain  angels  are  appointed  to  preside  over  nations, 
kingdoms  and  particular  districts;  but  angels  are  also  messengers 
of  heaven’s  vengeance  to  destroy  cities  and  nations.  Michael  is 
their  chief  {C.D.,  xv,  103-5).  ^  national  leader  in  that  text 

to  which  Milton’s  own  ‘great  vision’  refers;  so  he  is,  looking 
from  his  Cornish  mount  towards  the  fortresses  of  a  country 
with  whom  the  thought  of  war  has  not  been  abandoned  by  the 
nation  he  guards.  He  is  also  the  messenger  of  divine  vengeance; 
and  the  land  to  which  he  looks  is  Spain :  the  ‘surest  friend’  of 
‘the  old  and  hollow  trunk  of  Papacie’  at  whose  root  ‘the  Axe  of 
God’s  reformation’  is  hewing  (Of  Reformation,  Columbia  edn., 

^  3,  i,  47).  The  opposition  in  which  Milton’s  Michael  is  a  national 

1  guardian  is  that  between  the  truth  and  the  untruth.  So  that  if 

in  Jude  the  false  shepherd  is  a  tree  of  withered  or  no  fruit,  such 
I  as  that  to  which  in  Matthew  iii  the  axe  will  be  laid  for  the  burn- 

;  ing,  Milton’s  false  shepherds  are  especially  perhaps  those  bishops 

who  have  been  'Philistims  to  this  Kingdom’  in  their  ‘revolts  to 
j  the  Pope  (3,  i,  45).  Thus  a  punishment  that  was  first  seen  in 
terms  of  the  individual,  subject  to  the  two-handed  engine,  is 
.  recalled  now  in  national  terms  by  Michael’s  gaze  towards  Spain. 

But  angels  do  not  only  punish :  they  gather  the  virtuous  for 
;  reward.  Michael,  whose  sword  drove  man  from  the  mount  of 

,  Paradise,  and  will  again  be  raised  against  the  false  shepherd 

.  and  the  false  nation,  may  melt  with  ruth.  And  since  the  angel 

is  a  messenger  of  God,  this  is  God’s  ruth  that  may  withdraw 
[  man  from  the  element  of  death,  and  return  him  to  the  place  of 

.  life.  For  the  drowners  of  the  dolphin  myth  the  element  of  death 

is  the  sea.  From  this,  in  Servius’s  version  of  the  myth,  Phoebus 


\ 
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Apollo  himself  in  the  guise  of  a  dolphin  rescued  his  drowning 
son  Icadius,  and  carried  him  to  Mount  Parnassus.  That  must 
be  seen  as  the  mortal  poet’s  translation  to  immortality,  the 
source  of  poetry  and  the  home  of  the  divine  Muses. 

God  and  angel  are  active  in  saving  mortal  man  from  the 
‘perilous  flood’.  So  is  the  dead  shepherd.  The  voice  of  Peter 
speaks  to  the  poet,  and  through  him  to  others  who  are  in  the 
corporal  world  that  Peter  has  left,  but  still  cares  for.  The  good 
shepherd  Lycidas  will  also  remain  active  in  that  world.  For  as 
‘Genius  of  the  shore’,  who  will  be  ‘good  to  all  that  wander  in 
that  perilous  flood’,  Lycidas  is  seen  as  one  of  Plutarch’s  ‘angels’ 
or  ‘geniuses’.  These  are  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  dead,  who 
return  to  aid  the  living  in  their  pursuit  of  virtue.  Their  function 
is  ‘to  preserve  the  good  in  perils  aswell  of  warre  as  the  sea’ 
{Morals^  translated  P.  Holland,  1603,  p.  1183). 

The  poem  is  conceived  so  as  not  merely  to  expound  but  to 
dramatise  this  contrast  between  the  two  worlds.  Milton  calls  it  a 
monody;  and  if  that  word  has  come  to  mean  a  personal  effu¬ 
sion  of  grief,  that  is  probably  because  ‘Lycidas’  has  been  so  read. 
N.E.D.'s  first  citation  for  such  a  meaning  is  this  poem  But  a 
monody  is  properly,  as  here,  the  utterance  of  grief  of  a  dramatic 
character.  Milton  has  dramatised  his  theme  in  terms  of  the  poet- 
speaker,  in  whom  an  initial  exclusive  awareness  of  the  corporal 
world  is  enlightened  by  divine  voices,  whose  revelation  he  then 
publishes  to  those  still  within  the  corporal  world  and  grieving 
within  its  limited  understanding. 

Thus  the  poem  begins  as  an  apparently  ingenuous  pastoral 
written  about,  and  from  within,  corporal  nature  by  the  dramatic 
figure  of  a  poet  whose  interpretations  are  limited  to  the  scope 
of  that  nature.  It  is  from  the  first  pregnant  with  substance  to  be 
later  interpreted;  but  in  its  opening  phase,  its  phenomena  arc 
either  misunderstood  by  the  poet  or  not  suspected  to  be  signifi¬ 
cant.  Poetry  is  given  a  classical  definition  as  being  the  music  of 
Muses,  and  as  springing  from  the  seat  of  Jove.  But  the  poet 
does  not  yet  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  Muses  as  thus  in¬ 
voked,  or  indeed  that  they  have  any  existence  apart  from  the 
human  poet.  They  are  a  formal  decoration;  for  he  proceeds  to 
refer  to  the  Muse  as  ‘he’,  a  subsequent  poet  who  will  do  for  him 
what  he  will  do  for  Lycidas.  The  source  of  poetry  is  taken  to 
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be  human;  for  it  is  seen  simply  as  the  ‘meed’  due  from  the  good 
poet  to  the  good  poet,  as  the  tear  is  seen  as  the  proper  response 
to  the  good  poet’s  death. 

In  the  course  of  the  poem  the  poet  is  to  discover  that  the 
supernatural  Muses  and  their  heavenly  well  are  more  than  a 
formula.  They  are  to  show  themselves  as  such  in  the  unantici¬ 
pated  voices  of  Phoebus  and  Peter  speaking  to  the  poet  from 
heaven.  The  scriptures  from  which  Peter  draws  his  symbols 
will  give  further  authority  to  the  river  from  the  divine  throne 
as  the  river  of  life.  They  will  show  the  poet’s  ‘meed’  as  not  the 
earthly  recompense  of  an  elegy  by  a  mourner,  but  the  ‘nuptiall 
Song’  of  the  kingdom  of  life  itself,  conferred  on  the  watchman- 
poet  and  those  who  mark  him.  The  mortal  tear  will  be  shown 
as  mistaken;  for  the  mortal  mourners  will  be  bidden,  on  the 
contrary,  to  ‘weep  no  more’,  and  the  tears  will  be  wiped  from 
the  eyes  of  risen  spirit  (1.  i8i).  The  dramatised  unenlighten¬ 
ment  of  the  first  phase  of  the  poem  contains  other  concepts  to  be 
shown  as  misunderstood  by  the  confinement  of  the  poet’s  under¬ 
standing  within  the  world  of  nature.  The  mutual  origin  on  a 
hill  may  even  be  enlarged  and  understood  in  relation  to  the 
other  ‘guarded  Mount’  frorp  which  Michael  first  drove  per¬ 
fidious  man.  ‘Fountain,  shade,  and  rill’  will  be  recaptured  in 
the  transcendent  form  of  ‘other  groves,  and  other  streams’.  The 
revolutions  of  the  star  that  rises  to  fall  are  as  yet  but  phenomena 
of  nature,  to  be  reversed  in  the  revolution  of  the  daystar  that 
falls  to  rise.  The  oaten  flute  is  as  yet  merely  to  make  the  fauns 
and  satyrs  of  nature  dance,  but  contrasted  with  the  un¬ 
nourishing  straw  pipe  may  be  seen  as  properly  functioning  in 
conferring  on  the  natural  world  its  gift  of  spiritual  food.  Even 
the  morn’s  ‘opening  eye-lids’  will  be  echoed  in  a  world  beyond 
nature  in  Jove’s  ‘pure  eyes’;  and  the  ‘Shepherds  car’  that  as  yet 
hears  music  but  to  dance  will  shortly  hear  the  words  of  the 
enlightened  shepherd,  not  to  dance  but  to  comprehend.  The 
death  that  at  first  seemed  a  death  to  all  nature  will  be  seen  as  an 
earnest  of  life  to  nature,  and  plants  that  are  subject  to  ‘Canker’ 
be  replaced  by  ‘no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil’.  The  death 
of  Orpheus  is  as  yet  reported  only  in  that  phase  which  suggests 
the  finality  of  death  by  drowning  and  the  impotence  of  the 
Muse.  But  the  Muses’  successful  intercession  with  Phoebus 
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Apollo,  by  which  Orpheus’s  lyre  was  translated  to  the  heavens, 
will  be  evoked  first  when  Phoebus  speaks  of  the  heavenly  re¬ 
ward;  and  again  when  the  dolphin-reminder  of  Arion  recalls 
to  us  that  the  shipwrecked  singer’s  lyre,  along  with  the  saving 
dolphin,  may  be  made  a  star.  The  ‘slighted’  shepherd’s  trade 
and  the  ‘thankles’  Muse  will  be  shown  to  be  quite  otherwise 
by  the  voices  of  Phoebus  and  Peter. 

The  last  stage  in  this  initial  ‘uninterpreted’  synopsis  of  themes 
is  the  poet’s  temptation  to  commit  himself  to  the  life  of  corporal 
nature  by  which  his  understanding  is  still  limited;  to  its  sensual 
scope  and  mundane  rewards  of  love  and  fame,  consequent  on 
seeing  life  as  beneath  the  sole  power  of  a  blind  destructive  force. 

For  here  both  aspects  of  ‘spiritual  death’  become  active:  the 
enslavement  to  sin  seen  in  concupiscence,  and  exemplified  by  the 
temptation  to  sport  with  Amaryllis;  and  the  failure  in  know¬ 
ledge  of  Christ,  linked  with  a  concern  for  mortal  rather  than 
divine  fame.  For  ‘How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive  honour  of 
one  another,  and  seek  not  the  honour  that  cometh  from  God 
only.?’  And  ‘they  did  not  confess  him.  .  .  .  For  they  loved  the 
praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God’  {John,  v,  44;  xii, 
42-3).  Milton  links  both  texts  in  his  condemnation  of  that  gloria 
(the  common  Latin  form  of  both  ‘honour’  and  ‘praise’)  which 
in  Christian  Doctrine  (xvii,  239)  he  defines  as  ‘vain  glory’,  and 
which  (as  in  the  poem)  is  distinguished  as  the  desire  for  mortal 
rather  than  divine  approbation.  (‘Feed  the  flock  of  God  .  .  . 
not  for  filthy  lucre.  .  .  .  And  when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall 
appear,  ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away.’ 

It  is  one  of  St.  Peter’s  own  statements  which  provides  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  distinguishing  the  mortal  reward  of  fame  from  the 
divine;  and  as  such,  it  suggests  a  further  unity  between  the  two 
voices  that  represent  the  supernatural  tidings  that  inspire  the 
poet.)  The  poet  is  thus  at  this  point  a  sheep  in  need  of  food;  and 
before  the  temptations  may  be  yielded  to,  he  receives  it  from 
heaven.  The  act  is  dramatised;  as  will  be  the  act  in  which  he,  | 
having  heard  the  voice,  himself  becomes  shepherd  and  transmits 
its  knowledge  to  ‘all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood’. 

This  dramatised  state  of  unenlightenment  is  to  be  dispelled 
by  the  voice  of  Phoebus.  Themes  absorbed  till  then  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  pastoral  description  will  now  be  interpreted  outside  that 
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context,  and  the  classical  pastoral  itself  dismissed  before  this 
new  revelation  of  the  nature  of  poetry.  For  it  is  as  such  a  dis- 
misal  that  we  must  read,  85-7.  The  Theocritan  and  Virplian 
originals  are  put  exclusively  in  terms  of  that  nature  which  the 
poet  has  now  seen  beyond.  The  ‘honour’d  floud’  takes  a  pejora¬ 
tive  tone  from  the  passage  on  mortal  fame  that  immediately 
precedes  it.  The  very  choice  of  Arethusa  to  allude  to  Theocritan 
poetry  defines  the  limit  in  scope  of  such  poetry.  It  is  one  of 
corporal,  not  divine  love;  and  Ovid’s  Arethusa  shows  us  her 
lover  as  a  wolf  howling  outside  the  fold  for  the  lamb  within : 

quid  mihi  tunc  animi  miserae  fuit?  anne  quod  agnae  est, 
si  qua  lupos  audit  circuin  stabula  alta  frementes 

{Metamorphoses y  v,  626-7). 

This  is  the  Alpheus  who  will  later  be  introduced  as  shrinking 
from  the  heavenly  voice,  and  possessing  an  understanding  to  be 
enlarged  by  the  now  enlightened  poet. 

For  a  shift  has  occurred  in  the  relationship  of  the  poet  to  that 
classical  pastoral  nature  of  which  he  was  formerly  merely  a  part. 
Not  only  that  nature  but  its  gods  are  subject  to  the  Fates 
(‘Arcades’,  67),  and  their ,  understanding  is  alike  confused. 
Thus  it  is  Neptune  who  asks  the  question  whose  answer  the 
unaided  natural  world  does  not  contain  and  the  poet  who  as 
shepherd  pronounces  the  answer  (1.  too).  Again,  after  the 
second  supernatural  voice,  the  poet  summons  back  the  pastoral 
Muse,  and  to  the  woeful  shepherds  interprets  death  in  the 
light  of  the  world  whose  tidings  he  has  just  heard.  In  that,  he 
acts  as  shepherd,  as  Peter  had  done  to  him,  and  Peter’s  own 
promise  is  thus  fulfilled :  ‘I  will  endeavour  that  ye  may  be  able 
after  my  decease  to  have  these  things  always  in  remembrance.’ 

The  last  phase  narrows  down  again  to  the  figure  that  domi¬ 
nated  the  first:  the  poet.  The  dread  voices  are  past,  and  the 
poem  is  in  a  sense  already  ended.  The  poet  is  replaced  in  the 
context  of  untranscended  nature,  of  which  in  mortal  life  he  re¬ 
mains  a  part.  But  as  it  is  now  impossible  to  see  its  phenomena 
uninterpreted,  as  they  were  in  the  initial  phase,  so  the  poet 
himself  is  changed.  There  was  an  irony  implicit  in  the  first 
statement  of  themes,  to  be  revealed  when  they  were  interpreted; 
in  the  light  of  that  interpretation,  there  is  a  further  irony  in  their 
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last  echoes  here.  The  swain  is  ‘uncouth’;  but  no  longer  in  that 
sense  of  immaturity  that  obsessed  the  opening  paragraph.  On 
mortal  soil  he  is  still  ‘uncouth’  as  ‘unknown’;  but  not  to  the 
‘perfet  witnes’  of  the  supernatural  world  whose  voices  have 
addressed  him.  The  familiar  phenomena  of  the  mortal  world  in 
which  he  is  still  lodged  have  been  deprived  of  their  transcen¬ 
dent  meaning.  The  sun  of  1.  190  is  relieved  of  the  supernatural 
weight  it  bore  as  daystar;  yet  the  sinking  sun  cannot  but  be 
changed  by  our  knowledge  of  the  fall  and  rise  of  the  daystar,  as 
the  sinking  star  of  1.  30  was  not.  A  death  that  had  seemed  to 
shatter  the  due  order  of  the  seasons  in  nature  and  in  the  poet 
has  given  way  to  a  sense  of  ordered  natural  functions  in  the 
calm  setting  of  the  sun  in  the  sea.  The  departure  ‘ere  his  prime’ 
was  a  violation  of  time;  the  departure  of  the  ‘still  morn’  (recall¬ 
ing  ‘prime’)  is  a  fulfilment  of  time.  The  sun  sets,  the  poet  rises: 
in  this  the  revolutionary  movement  of  star  and  daystar  is  echoed, 
and  understood  to  be  a  universal  movement,  not  only  of  star  and 
man,  but  of  Christ  as  man,  God  in  nature.  The  poet  has  re¬ 
turned  after  the  passing  of  the  heavenly  voices  to  his  position  in 
nature;  but  the  very  landscape  of  ‘tomorrow’  carries  both  a 
memory  and  a  prophecy  of  the  landscape  to  which  the  dead 
poet  is  translated. 

University  College  of  North  Staffordshire 
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Lawrence,  Joyce  and  Powys 

G.  WILSON  KNIGHT 


THE  public  ratification  of  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover  must  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  the  book’s  sexual  challenge.  Lawrence  is  too 
often  regarded  as  an  apostle  only  of  a  revitalised  normality;  but 
his  meanings  are  sometimes  less  simple,  and  after  narrating  a 
number  of  normal  sexual  encounters  between  Lady  Chatterley 
and  Mellors  the  story  reaches  its  climax  in  an  engagement  of  a 
different  kind. 

Earlier  engagements  have  been  given  the  natural  sexual  asso¬ 
ciations  of  softness,  peace  and  fluidity,  of  floods,  waves  and  un- 
dulatory  motion  (x.  138-9;  xii.  181;  my  page  numerals  refer  to 
the  19^  Penguin  edition).  The  new  engagement  has  associa¬ 
tions  of  earth,  rock,  the  metallic,  heavy  ore,  smelting,  fire  and 
savagery.  The  contrast  is  precise. 

We  have  been  carefully  prepared  for  it  by  a  repeated  emphasis 
on  the  posterior  locations  which  will  appear  to  be  involved 
(x.  130;  xii.  180,  182,  184;  xiv.  218;  XV.  229),  leading  up  to 
thought  of  the  woman’s  buttocks  during  a  dance  as  being 
‘offered  in  a  kind  of  homage’  to  the  man,  followed  by  the  man’s 
caress  of  ‘fire’  on  the  two  ‘secret  entrances’  of  and  ‘openings  to' 
her  body  (my  italics,  xv.  230-3).  Then  the  new  consummation 
is  attained  (xvi.  258-9).  The  experience  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  ‘love’  and  even  ‘voluptuousness’  and  associated  instead 
with  ‘sensuality’,  ‘fire’,  ‘death’,  and — applied  to  the  man — 
‘devil’.  Through  assaulting  the  ‘oldest  shames’  in  ‘the  most 
secret  places’  the  man  mines  into  the  ‘bed-rock’  of  the  woman’s 
physical  being;  and  we  are  told  that  it  is  good  so  to  ‘burn  out 
false  shames  and  smelt  out  the  heaviest  ore  of  the  body  into 
purity’.  There  is  a  penetration  into  the  ‘very  heart  of  the  jungle’ 
where  exist  the  being’s  ‘roots’;  this,  ‘the  core  of  the  physical 
jungle’  of  herself,  is  also  ‘the  last  and  deepest  recess  of  organic 
shame’.  That  an  entrance  other  than  the  normal  is  intended  is 
suggested  by  the  phrase  ‘this  phallic  hunting  out’;  and  depth 
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by  saying  that  ‘the  phallos  alone  could  explore  it’.  The  ‘sen¬ 
suality’  is  ‘awful’,  but  cathartic :  Lawrence  once,  on  12  February 
1915,  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Bertrand  Russell  that  the  use  of  an¬ 
other’s  body  for  ‘mere  sensation’  led  naturally  to  sodomy,  and 
though  the  vein  was  there  one  of  disapprobation,  the  theme  is 
the  same  and  similarly  associated  with  ‘rock’  (Harry  T.  Moore, 
The  Intelligent  Heart,  Penguin,  i960;  iii.  235,  i.  83).  This  ex¬ 
perience  Lady  Chatterley  now  realises  that  she  has  always  un¬ 
consciously  desired  ‘at  the  bottom  of  her  soul,  fundamentally’; 
the  words  are  exactly  chosen.  The  writing  has  compression, 
density,  and  precision. 

The  integration  of  this  episode  within  the  story’s  structure 
shows  a  more  studied  and  patterned  artistry  than  is  usual  in 
Lawrence’s  major  designs.  It  is  carefully  prepared  for,  and 
reverberates  afterwards.  Now  that  the  meaning  has  been  poetic¬ 
ally  established,  it  is  driven  home  by  Mrs.  Bolton’s  letter  on  the 
rumours  regarding  Mellors’  past  actions  of  ‘sensuality’  with  his 
separated  wife,  which  Lady  Chatterley  immediately  relates  to 
her  own  experience  with  him  (xvii.  27^.  Even  more  explicit  is 
her  husband  Clifford  Chatterley’s  letter  (xvii.  277-82)  on  these 
‘unspeakable  things’  which  include  ‘unusual  sexual  postures’  and 
using  a  wife,  ‘as  Benvenuto  Cellini  says,  “in  the  Italian  way” 
Under  the  embarrassment  of  these  scandalous  rumours  in  which 
he  appears  to  be  regarded  as  a  second  ‘Marquis  de  Sade’ — the 
letter  also  associates  him  with  Rabelais — Mellors,  he  says,  now 
goes  about  like  a  dog  with  a  tin  can  tied  to  his  tail,  and  though 
he  pretends  unconcern  must  be  inwardly  repeating  ‘like  Don 
Rodrigo  in  the  Spanish  ballad  :  “Ah,  now  it  bites  me  where  I 
most  have  sinned!”  ’  ‘Tail’  is  used  in  Lady  Chatterley’s  Laver 
as  a  precise  synonym  for  rump  (xv.  232;  also  xvii.  277  and  xviii. 
290).  This  quotation  from  the  Spanish  ballad  (entitled  ‘The 
Penitence  of  Don  Roderick’  in  J.  G.  Lockhart’s  The  Spanish 
Ballads),  together  with  the  whole  description  of  sensual  en¬ 
counter  in  Chapter  XVI,  was  omitted  from  the  expurgated 
edition. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Apropos  of  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover  Law¬ 
rence  refers  to  conversations  of  his  with  Italians  regarding  the 
book’s  publication.  One  of  them  asks,  ‘What  does  it  describe?’ 
and  when  told,  though  what  was  told  is  not  reported,  wonders 
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at  Lawrence’s  anxiety,  remarking,  ‘But  we  do  it  every  day.’ 
Another,  more  cautious,  asks,  ‘You  find  it  really  necessary  to 
say  it?’  In  these  conversations  ‘it’  denotes  a  definite  action. 

An  interesting  passage  in  Clifford’s  letter  sees  humanity  and 
its  lusts  as  existing  at  ‘the  bottom  of  a  deep  ocean’  (Lawrence’s 
italics :  the  connotations  are  not  those  of  the  floods  and  waves 
noted  above).  Here  we  ‘prey  upon  the  ghastly  subaqueous  life 
of  our  fellow-men,  in  the  submarine  jungle  of  mankind’;  but 
‘our  immortal  destiny  is  to  escape’  again  ‘into  the  bright  ether’ 
of  our  ‘eternal  nature’.  The  writing  is  not  wholly  unsym¬ 
pathetic;  Clifford  is  perhaps  the  most  objectively  created  per¬ 
son  in  the  book ;  and  it  is  arguable  that  his  is  a  more  complete 
survey  than  anyone’s. 

Clifford’s  image  of  subaqueous  life  might  have  been  drawn 
from  Middleton  Murry’s  review  of  the  earlier  novel.  Women 
in  Love,  in  1921,  not  1931  as  stated  when  reprinted  in  his 
Reminiscences  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  (1933;  iv.  218-227). 
novel  describes  in  imaginative  terms  certain  sexual  encounters 
of  an  abnormal  kind,  and  Murry  was  violently  antagonised. 
Lawrence’s  people,  he  wrote,  ‘grope  in  their  own  slime  to  some 
final  consummation,  in  which  they  arc  utterly  “negated”  or 
utterly  “fulfilled”  ’;  his  is  a  ‘protozoic  god’  and  he  is  ‘passion¬ 
ately  obscene  in  the  exact  sense  of  the  word’;  ‘man  and  woman 
are  indistinguishable  as  octopods  in  an  aquarium  tank’.  Only 
Lawrence’s  ‘passion’,  that  is  his  prophetic  fervour,  can  clear  him 
of  the  charge  of  ‘the  crudest  sexuality’ ;  and  yet  ‘not  one  person 
in  a  thousand’  would  decide  that  the  actions  in  question  ‘were 
anything  but  the  crudest  kind  of  sexuality’.  He  admits  that  they 
may  not  be,  but  how,  he  does  not  know.  Murry’s  apparent  in¬ 
decision  is  probably  dictated  by  a  reluctance  to  speak  more 
openly.  ‘After  all’,  he  says,  when  defending  this  review  against 
Mrs.  Carswell’s  attack,  ‘I  had  known  Lawrence  intimately’; 
his  stature  he  recognised,  and  yet  ‘perhaps  I  knew  what  Law¬ 
rence  meant  by  his  writing  far  better  than  other  men’.  And : 

Therefore  I  cried,  with  vehemence  and  passionate  sincerity, 
over  the  debris  of  a  broken  friendship:  ‘Ecrasez  I’infame’. 

(Reminiscences’,  iv.  239-40) 
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Murry  discusses  the  end-chapters  of  The  Rainbow  and  the  im¬ 
portant  chapter  ‘Excurse’  (xxiii)  of  Women  in  Love  in  Son  of 
Woman  (1931;  ii.  88-92;  106-22).  His  acute  commentary  has 
assisted  my  understanding. 

In  ‘Excurse’  the  woman,  Ursula,  denounces  Birkin’s  sexual 
propensities  in  a  passage  associating  his  ‘sex  life’  with  ‘death’ 
and  ‘foulness’  and  calling  it  a  mixture  of  ‘spirituality’  and  ‘dirt’. 
She  calls  him  ‘obscene’,  ^perverse'  and  ‘death-eating’  (xxiii. 
344-6;  my  page  numerals  refer  to  the  Penguin  edition  of 
Women  in  Love).  Birkin  admits  it,  recognising  that  he  was 
‘perverse,  so  spiritual  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  some  strange 
way,  degraded  on  the  other’;  ‘he  knew  that  his  spirituality 
was  concomitant  of  a  process  of  depravity,  a  sort  of  pleasure  in 
self-destruction’  (xxiii.  347-8). 

The  theme  of  ‘Excurse’  has  been  prepared  for  earlier  (xiii. 
162-4;  282-3,  285-6;  xxii.  330-1).  Lawrence,  says  Murry, 

seems  to  be  ‘demanding  a  new  kind  of  physical  contact’  accom¬ 
panied  by  ‘fear  and  terror’  {Son  of  Woman,  ii.  in).  Though 
fearful,  for  it  is  to  involve  ‘the  last  physical  facts,  physical  and 
unbearable’  (xxii.  331),  it  is  honoured  above  the  ‘mingling’  (xiii. 
164;  xvi.  225)  of  normal  union,  ‘this  horrible  fusion  of  two 
beings’  which  ‘every  woman  and  most  men’,  despite  its  being 
so  ‘nauseous  and  horrible’,  insisted  on  (xxiii.  348).  There  is  in¬ 
stead  talk  of  fingers,  loins,  back,  flanks,  downward  movement 
of  the  hand,  electricity  and  darkness;  and  the  word  ‘mystic’ 
recurs.  Frontal,  phallic,  sexuality  is  surpassed,  and  an  otherness 
touched  ‘more  wonderful  than  life  itself’ — a  deathly  otherness 
— ‘the  very  stuff  of  being’  at  ‘the  darkest  poles  of  the  body’  by 
the  ‘rounded’  loins,  ‘the  darkest,  deepest,  strangest  life-source 
of  the  human  body  at  the  back  and  base  of  the  loins’  (xxiii. 
353-4;  and  see  xiv.  203-4). 

First  the  man,  Birkin,  is  the  active  partner : 

He  had  taken  her  at  the  roots  of  her  darkness  and  shame- 
like  a  demon,  laughing  over  the  fountain  of  mystic  corrup¬ 
tion  which  was  one  of  the  sources  of  her  being.  ...  As  for 
her,  when  would  she  so  much  go  beyond  herself  as  to  accept 
him  at  the  quick  of  death? 


(xxiii.  343) 
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Then  we  have  the  woman’s  tentative  approach: 

She  had  thought  there  was  no  source  deeper  than  the  phallic 

source.  And  now,  behold,  from  the  smitten  rock  of  the  man’s 

body,  from  the  strange  marvellous  flanks  and  thighs,  deeper, 

further  in  mystery  than  the  phallic  source,  came  the  floods  of 

ineffable  darkness  and  ineffable  riches.  .  ...  v 

(xxiii.354) 

‘With  perfect  fine  finger-tips  of  reality  she  would  touch  the 
reality  in  him’  (xxiii.  360).  ‘Roots’,  ‘shame’,  ‘demon’,  ‘rock’, 
all  point  ahead  to  Lady  Chatterlcy;  so,  if  we  have  regard  to  its 
one  excremental  reference  and  the  later  word  ‘foundations’ 
{Lady  Chatterlcy’ s  Lover,  xv.  232;  xvi.  258),  do  ‘the  fountain 
of  mystic  corruption’  as  ‘one  of  the  sources  of  her  being’  and 
the  man’s  ‘marvellous  fountains’  (xxiii.  354).  In  Women  in 
Love  the  implements  are  fingers;  but,  as  again  in  Lady  Chatter- 
ley,  it  is  a  matter  less  of  love  than  of  deliberate  and  ‘impersonal’ 
(xxiii.  343)  ‘sensual  reality’  (xxiii.  361;  and  see  iii.  48;  vii.  87; 
xix.  285-6),  and  is  to  this  extent  ‘inhuman’  (xiii.  162-3;  xxiw* 
361).  It  touches  the  inmost  non-human  being  of  the  person 
‘mystically-physically’  (xxiii.  354);  as  Murry  observes  (Reminis¬ 
cences^  iv.  222),  ‘it  does  not  admit  of  individuality  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it’.  In  what  Murry  calls  this  ‘ultra-phallic  realm’  (Son  of 
Woman,  ii.  118)  sexual  distinctions  are  transcended  ‘beyond 
womanhood’  in  a  dark  ‘otherness’  at  once  ‘masculine  and 
feminine’  (xxiii.  353,  361;  and  see  xiii.  164;  xix.  282).  The 
technique  may  be  called  ‘ambisexual’  in  that  either  man  or 
woman  may  be  the  active  partner : 

And  he  too  waited  in  the  magical  steadfastness  of  suspense 
for  her  to  take  this  knowledge  of  him  as  he  had  taken  it  of 
her.  He  knew  her  darkly,  with  the  fullness  of  dark  know¬ 
ledge.  Now  she  would  know  him,  and  he  too  would  be 

(«m.  360) 

Each,  while  remaining  sexually  inviolate,  becomes  semi-scxually 
empowered  and  integrated :  ‘They  would  give  each  other  this 
star-equilibrium  which  alone  is  freedom’  (xxiii.  360;  and  sec 
xiii.  164,  168-70;  xvi.  225;  xix.  287).  Through  touch  of  the  im¬ 
personal  roots,  the  centres  of  corruption  and  death,  death  itself 
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being  an  'inhuman  otherness’  (xv.  217),  the  true  integration  is 
accomplished.  In  his  essay  Pornography  and  Obscenity 
{Phoenix^  ig^6;  iii.  176)  Lawrence  distinguishes  between  the 
sexual  and  excretory  functions  in  terms  of  creation  and  dis¬ 
solution,  opposing  their  confusion  as  a  mark  of  degradation. 
The  terms  (‘dirt’,  ‘flow’,  ‘degraded’)  correspond  with  those 
used  in  Women  in  Love,  though  the  concern  is  different.  In 
his  more  imaginative  and  Actional  excursions  he  is  trying  to 
blast  through  this  degradation  to  a  new  health.  Death  and  dark¬ 
ness — though  darkness  is  used  by  Lawrence  for  more  general 
purposes  too — are  natural  associations,  since  the  locations  in 
question  are  those  of  expelled  poisons  and  the  non-human.  So 
the  deathly  is  found  to  be  the  source  of  some  higher  order  of 
being;  contact  with  a  basic  materiality  liberates  the  person. 

Murry  correlates  his  discussion  of  Women  in  Love  with  three 
of  Lawrence’s  poems:  New  Heaven  and  Earth,  Elysium  and 
Manifesto.  In  the  first  it  is  the  man  who  puts  his  hand  out 
‘further,  a  little  further*,  touches  the  otherness,  and  is  ignited. 
In  the  second  the  man  is  the  passive  partner: 

Ah,  terribly 

Between  the  body  of  life  and  me 
Her  hands  slid  in  and  set  me  free. 

m 

The  true  personality  ‘me’  is  liberated  from  the  weight  of  the 
‘body  of  life’,  its  material  ‘matrix’  or  life-basis,  and  the  true 
self,  which  we  must  call  in  some  sense  a  ‘spirit-self’ — in  Fan¬ 
tasia  of  the  Unconscious  (Seeker,  New  Adelphi  edn.  1930;  xi. 
120)  it  is  called  ‘soul’ — is  now  born.  Manifesto  is  yet  clearer: 

I  want  her  to  touch  me  at  last,  ah,  on  the  root  and  quick  of 
my  darkness 

and  perish  on  me,  as  I  have  perished  on  her.  .  .  . 

When  she  has  put  her  hand  on  my  secret,  darkest  sources,  the 
darkest  outgoings, 

when  it  has  struck  home  to  her,  like  a  death,  ‘this  is  himV 

she  has  no  part  in  it,  no  part  whatever, 

it  is  the  terrible  other, 

when  she  knows  the  fearful  other  flesh,  ah,  darkness  un¬ 
fathomable  and  fearful,  contiguous  and  concrete. 


1 
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1  when  she  is  slain  against  me,  and  lies  in  a  heap  like  one  out¬ 

side  the  house, 

when  she  passes  away  as  1  have  passed  away, 

being  pressed  up  against  the  other, 

then  I  shall  be  glad,  I  shall  not  be  confused  with  her, 

I  shall  be  cleared,  distinct,  single  as  if  burnished  in  silver, 

1  having  no  adherence,  no  adhesion  anywhere, 

I  one  clear,  burnished,  isolated  being,  unique, 

and  she  also,  pure,  isolated,  complete, 

1  two  of  us,  unutterably  distinguished,  and  in  unutterable 

1  conjunction. 

)  Then  we  shall  be  free,  freer  than  angels,  ah,  perfect. 

^  The  italics  are  Lawrence’s.  Such  is  this  strange  achievement, 
neatly  matched  by  the  thoughts  of  W.  B.  Yeats’  Crazy  fane 
■  Tal\s  with  the  Bishop,  where  we  are  told  that  ‘fair  and  foul  are 

^  near  akin’,  that  the  one  needs  the  other,  and  so 

^  ...  Love  has  pitched  his  mansion  in 

The  place  of  excrement; 

For  nothing  can  be  sole  or  whole 
That  has  not  been  rent. 

The  correspondence  is  close. 

Murry  did  not  like  it;  but  it  seems  that  he  has  suffered  some 
^  injustice  from  admirers  of  Lawrence.  Granted  his  knowledge, 

^  he  was  very  reticent.  There  were  obvious  reasons  why  he  could 
not  speak  so  clearly  as  we  can  today. 

After  Women  in  Love  Lawrence  passed  on  to  the  male  in¬ 
terests  of  Aaron’s  Rod,  Kangaroo,  and  The  Plumed  Serpent, 
though  sexually  little  is  made  of  these.  In  Lady  Chatterley  s 
f  Lover  he  composed  a  final  and  comprehensive  sexual  statement. 
Such  a  man  as  Lawrence  will  not  retreat;  the  abnormal  claim 
staked  out  remains,  with  a  dual  and  lucid  emphasis,  corres- 
c  j  ponding  to  the  diverse  sexual  engagements  in  Women  in  Lave 
1  of  Gerald  and  Birkin  (for  Gerald,  xxiv.  388-90;  xxix,  451-2; 
’  1  XXX.  499-500),  on  (i)  normal  engagements  and  (ii)  an  abnormal 

i  penetration,  the  phallos  replacing  the  fingers  of  Women  in 
I  Lave;  that  is  the  point  of  ‘the  plulLos  alone  could  explore  it’. 
1-  I  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  implied  teaching,  Lawrence 
I  was  certainly  engaged  on  a  deep  problem.  The  easiest  way  to 
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see  its  importance  is  to  observe  the  part  similar  perversions  play 
in  James  Joyce’s  Ulysses.  The  main  human  interest  is  divided 
between  the  middle-aged,  placid  and  sensual  Leopold  Bloom  of 
Jewish  descent  and  the  drifting  and  anxious  young  intellectual, 
Stephen  Dedalus;  ‘waterlover’  against  ‘hydrophobe’  (632-3); 
and  the  story  works  up  to  the  rescue  of  Stephen  from  the 
nightmarish  brothel  by  Bloom,  with  the  implied  philosophy 
that  the  intellect  needs  support  from  the  sensual. 

Bloom’s  sensuousness  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  posterior 
locations,  external  and  internal,  which  we  have  been  discussing. 
When  asked  his  opinion  of  H.  G.  Wells’  comment  in  writing 
of  the  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man  that  Joyce  had  a 
‘cloacal  obsession’,  Joyce  replied  that  Wells  was  a  very  apprecia¬ 
tive  critic  of  his  work  and  that  the  only  criticisms  he  objected  to 
were  those  which  suggested  that  he  was  not  seriously  involved. 
Once,  hearing  of  a  cannibal  chief  who  chose  his  consort  from 
the  tribe’s  women  by  a  simple  inspection  of  their  naked  poster¬ 
iors,  Joyce  ‘without  a  ghost  of  a  smile’  remarked,  ‘I  sincerely 
hope  that  when  Bolshevism  finally  sweeps  the  world  it  will 
spare  that  enlightened  potentate’  (Frank  Budgen;  fames  Joyce  ! 
and  the  Maying  of  Ulysses,  1734,  reprinted  1937;  v.  108,  ix.  | 
194).  We  are  reminded  of  the  carefully  described  West  African 
statuette  in  Women  in  Love  (xix.  285-6).  Joyce’s  obscenities  I 
are  both  serious  and  central.  Typical  of  Bloom’s  impulses  arc 
his  interest  in  the  back  views  of  a  servant  girl  and  of  a  waiter 
(52,  266;  my  page  numerals  refer  to  the  John  Lane  edition  of 
1936,  which  has  neither  chapter  numerals  nor  headings);  in 
the  fine  lady  mounting  her  equipage  (66);  and  in  how  much 
posterior  detail  was  actually  included  in  the  ‘mesial  groove’ 
of  the  sculptured  goddesses  in  the  museum  (165,  189,  690). 
What  he  most  likes  in  women  is  clear  (290,  503,  512,  614,  635).  - 

We  observe  the  effect  on  him  of  Gerty  MacDowell’s  leaning  j 
back  to  watch  the  rockets  and  his  jealousy  of  the  rock  that  she  1 
was  sitting  on;  and  his  meditation  on  canine  habits  (349-53»  I 
359,  358).  We  have  Bloom’s  obscene  postcards  of  ‘illicit  inter¬ 
course’  and  ‘anal  violation’  (445,  682);  Virag’s  words  to  him 
in  the  brothel,  ‘Lyum!  Look.  Her  beam  is  broad’,  ‘protuber¬ 
ances’,  ‘potent  rectum’,  ‘leave  nothing  to  be  desired’,  and  the  rest  1 
(487);  and  Bloom’s  nauseating  ‘sins  of  the  past’  (509-10).  Joyce  , 
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can  be  variously  revolting  and  amusing,  but  he  has  throughout  a 
purpose.  Bloom  is  a  more  important  person  than  Dedalus,  and 
engaged  more  of  Joyce’s  own  interest :  ‘Stephen  no  longer  inter¬ 
ests  me  to  the  same  extent’  (Budgen,  v.  107).  As  a  cuckold  he 
cuts  a  poor  figure,  but  he  treasures  his  wife’s  picture  and  is 
called,  in  a  style  of  semi-humorous  sympathy,  ‘that  vigilant 
wanderer,  soiled  by  the  dust  of  travel  and  combat  and  stained 
by  ^he  mire  of  an  indelible  dishonour,  but  from  whose  stead¬ 
fast  and  constant  heart  no  lure  or  peril  or  threat  of  degradation 
could  ever  efface  the  image  of  that  voluptuous  loveliness  which 
the  inspired  pencil  of  Lafayette  has  limned  for  ages  yet  to  come’ 
(399;  and  see  614).  Bloom’s  Odyssey  culminates  in  a  well- 
defined  solution: 

In  what  final  satisfaction  did  these  antagonistic  sentiments 
and  reflections,  reduced  to  their  simplest  forms,  converge.? 

(^) 

The  answer  is : 

Satisfaction  at  the  ubiquity  in  eastern  and  western  terrestrial 
hemispheres  ...  of  adipose  posterior  female  hemispheres, 
redolent  of  milk  and  honey  and  of  excretory  sanguine  and 
seminal  warmth,  reminiscent  of  secular  families  of  curves  of 
amplitude,  insusceptible  of  moods  of  impression  or  of 
contrarieties  of  expression,  expressive  of  mute  immutable 
mature  animality.  (695) 

‘Animality’  lends  point  to  Lawrence’s  phrase  ‘this  phallic  hunt¬ 
ing  out’  in  Lady  Chatterley.  Joyce’s  concentration  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  back  view  of  a  man’s  agonisingly  beautiful  body, 
‘rounded  and  soft’,  as  almost  ‘too  final  a  vision’  to  be  bearable 
in  Women  in  Love  (xiv.  203-4;  285-6),  and  with  the 

yet  greater  insistence  on  the  arsenerastic,  replacing  vague  terms 
such  as  ‘loins’  with  a  more  precise  terminology,  throughout 
Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover  (vi.  68;  x.  120,  130;  xii.  180,  182,  184; 
xiv.  218;  XV.  229-33;  243;  xvii.  277;  xviii.  290).  ‘Adipose 

posterior  female  hemispheres’,  ‘warmth’,  ‘curves’  and  ‘ampli¬ 
tude’  correspond  to  Mellors’  sense  in  ‘frenzy’  of  Lady  Chatter- 
ley’s  ‘lovely,  heavy  posteriors’,  of  the  ‘secret  entrances’  as  ‘folded 
in  the  secret  warmth’  between  ‘the  curves  and  the  globe-fullness’; 
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and  of  the  ‘sloping  bottom’  such  as  ‘a  man  loves  in  ’is  guts’ 
{Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover ^  xv.  231-2);  and  it  is  this  particular 
effect  on  him  that  more  than  anything  registers  pleasurably  in 
Lady  Chatterley’s  own  mind  (xvi.  243;  xvii.  277;  xviii.  290). 
Joyce’s  concluding  phrases  correspond  to  Lawrence’s  emphasis 
throughout  Women  in  Love  on  the  desirability  of  an  impersonal 
and  inhuman  contact  with  a  physical  being  or  ‘thing’  (xix.  283) 
as  distinguished  from  all  individual  impression,  from  the  mind. 
Bloom  is  called  ‘dungdevourer’  (503)  and  Birkin  ‘death-eating’ 
{Women  in  Love,  xxiii.  346).  Though  aspersions  are  now  cast 
on  Bloom’s  unsatisfying  and  uncreative  marital  sex-life  as  that 
of  a  decadent  Oriental  (391 ;  and  see  also  513, 692-3,  696),  he  has 
had  two  children  (322,  696)  and  his  present  perversions  may  to 
this  extent  be  regarded  less  as  symptoms  of  failure  than  as  a 
development  beyond  the  normal.  His  guiding  star  is  his  vision 
of  the  ‘fairy  boy’,  his  lost  son,  Rudy  (574);  his  rescue  of  the 
young  Stephen  is  the  book’s  crowning  action,  and  his  affection¬ 
ate  care  for  him  genuine  and  selfless;  he  is  conceived  as  a  bi¬ 
sexual  type  (322,  635),  and  in  the  Brothel  extravaganza  under¬ 
goes  a  sexual  change  (c.g.,  504). 

Bloom’s  story  ends,  but  the  book  itself  moves  to  another  and 
final  climax  on  the  same  theme  in  his  wife  Marion’s  epilogue, 
turning  over  memories  of  her  various  lovers  and  her  husband’s 
peculiar  desires.  It  is  packed  with  a  sequence  of  staggering 
anal  obscenities,  on  page  after  page.  Of  her  husband  she 
thinks: 

its  a  wonder  Im  not  an  old  shrivelled  hag  before  my  time 
living  with  him  so  cold  never  embracing  me  except  sometimes 
when  hes  asleep  the  wrong  end  of  me  not  knowing  I  suppose 
who  he  has  any  man  thatd  kiss  a  woman’s  bottom  Id  throw 
my  hat  at  him  after  that  hed  kiss  anything  unnatural  where 
we  havent  i  atom  of  any  kind  of  expression  in  us  all  of  us  the 
same  2  lumps  of  lard  before  ever  I  do  that  to  a  man  pfooh  the 
dirty  brutes  the  mere  thought  is  enough 

Again,  the  thought  of  the  unindividual,  the  material  and  im¬ 
personal.  And  so  on  rising  to  the  violent  and  obscene  climax 
of  anal  penetration,  tongue  in  Joyce  in  place  of  the  fingers  or 
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phallos  of  Lawrence  (732,  739-40),  unquotable  out  of  its  con¬ 
text. 

Marion  Bloom  accepts  her  husband’s  ways  and  her  epilogue 
was  called  by  Joyce  ‘the  indispensable  countersign  to  Bloom’s 
passport  to  eternity’  (Budgen,  xii.  270).  Her  mind  is  a  mixture 
of  obscenities  and  earth-contacts;  she  loves  flowers  (740-1).  She 
is  an  earth-symbol,  ‘Gea-Tellus’  (697). 

Both  Lawrence  and  Joyce  labour  to  interpret  and  redeem 
man  in  natural  and  human  terms.  Lawrence  tries  hard  to  keep 
his  mysticism  close-locked  to  physical  creation.  In  Fantasia 
of  the  Unconscious  he  treads  the  border-line  of  the  occult 
sciences,  such  as  those  of  Rudolph  Steiner  and  eastern 
philosophy;  but  he  remains  as  close  as  may  be  to  the  physical 
as  known  by  normal  sense-perception.  ‘In  talk’,  writes 
Frederick  Carter,  he  would  discuss  the  idea  of  nerve  centres 
‘controlling  or  subduing  a  great  power,  [a]  serpentine,  dragon¬ 
like  force’  that  lies  within  every  human  being  (D.  H.  Lawrence 
and  the  Body  Mystical,  1932;  24).  This  is  presumably  the 
Kundalini  serpent  of  Eastern  mysticism  coiled  at  the  base  of 
the  spine,  which  when  released  towers  up  to  unify  the  male  and 
female  principles  in  the  mind  and  ignite  the  consciousness, 
though  too  ardent  an  ambition  may  plunge  the  aspirant  into 
depravity:  the  process  is  described  in  Vera  Stanley  Alder’s 
The  Finding  of  the  'Third  Eye’  (1938,  reprinted  1955;  vi.  52-3; 
and  see  W.  Y.  Evans-Wentz,  The  Tibetan  Bool(  of  the  Dead, 
3rd.  edn.  1957;  216,  221,  224).  However,  despite  his  belief  in 
spirit  interpenetration  and  spirit  survival  (as  at  Women  in  Love, 
XV.  215-16)  and  his  achievement  of  a  sensitively  manipulated 
spiritualism  in  the  story  Glad  Ghosts,  Lawrence’s  major  art- 
forms  offer  us  little  of  the  specifically  religious  and  the  speci¬ 
fically  occult,  except  in  so  far  as  we  accept  the  dubiously 
satisfying  theology  of  The  Plumed  Serpent.  His  great  achieve¬ 
ment  lies  in  his  quivering  susceptibility  to  the  electric  contacts 

It  of  physical  being  and  his  ability  to  transmit  in  words  the  dy¬ 

namic  of  man  or  animal.  He  likes  semi-scientific  terms  like 
‘electric’,  ‘polarity’,  ’magnetism’  and  ‘dynamic’;  but  there  is  a 
limit  to  what  they  can  do,  and  when  that  limit  is  reached,  he 
may  be  forced  to  speak  paradoxically,  as  in  Women  in  Love, 
of  a  living  state  ‘more  wonderful  than  life  itself’,  associated 
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with  darkness,  corruption  and  death,  and  of  a  person  ‘mind¬ 
lessly  smiling’  from  ‘that  other  basic  mind,  the  deepest  physi¬ 
cal  mind’  (xxiii.  353,  358).  In  Fantasia  of  the  Unconscious  he 
uses  the  word  ‘soul’  (as  at  v,  xi,  xiii);  he  has  here  a  vivid  sense 
of  the  created  universe  as  what  others  would  call  ‘spiritualised’; 
but  little  more  can  be  done  without  a  more  consistent  recogni¬ 
tion  of  some  such  intermediate  reality  as  the  ‘etheric’  or  ‘astral’ 
dimension  of  esoteric  teaching,  conceived  as  interpenetrating  the 
physical.  The  ‘ether’,  we  may  recall,  was  handed  over  to 
Clifford  in  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover,  where  it  might  appear  to 
be  repudiated. 

Joyce’s  limits  are  more  obviously  objective  and,  according 
to  our  received  phraseology,  ‘realistic’,  the  Christian  church 
and  religion  functioning  as  no  more  than  questionable  and 
sometimes  comically  satirised  objects  among  other  objects.  Yet 
Joyce  is  nevertheless  forced  back  on  the  miraculous;  in  the 
long  Brothel  extravaganza  we  have  resurrections  of  the  dead, 
of  Stephen’s  mother  and  Bloom’s  parents  and  son,  and  other 
amazing  happenings;  but  the  extravaganza  scarcely  rises  above 
the  level  of  chaotic  psychological  symbolism  and  technical 
invention.  Neither  Joyce  nor  Lawrence  offer  any  coherent  and 
grand-scale  development  of  the  supernatural,  and  still  less  can 
they  be  said  to  have  placed  their  central  problems  within  any 
such  context.  Each  problem  has  to  be  solved  in  its  own  limited 
terms. 

We  turn  now  to  John  Cowper  Powys’  A  Glastonbury  Rom¬ 
ance.  His  range  is  far  greater.  His  psychological  realism  goes 
as  deep  as  Joyce’s  and  is  more  assured  than  Lawrence’s;  his 
use  of  myth  and  legend,  indigenously  rooted  in  his  story’s 
British  locale,  is  more  convincing  than  Lawrence’s  Quetzalcoatl 
or  Joyce’s  use  of  the  Odyssey;  and  with  his  sense  of  occult 
powers  and  the  great  First  Cause  itself  as  intertwisted  in  his 
drama  we  shall  find  little  correspondence  in  either  Lawrence 
or  Joyce.  It  is  all  of  a  piece,  a  vast,  organic,  convincing  whole, 
like  a  natural  growth.  Within  it,  and  without  straining,  with¬ 
out  anything  of  Lawrence’s  nervous  insistencies  or  Joyce’s  top- 
heavy  apparatus,  a  large  number  of  themes  of  deepest  import¬ 
ance  are  lucidly  selected  and  developed.  We  shall  concentrate 
on  only  one:  on  Sam  Dekker’s  move  beyond  the  sexual. 
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corresponding  to  the  move  from  normal  to  abnormal  sexuality 
in  both  Lawrence  and  Joyce,  to  a  different,  yet  again  physical, 
consummation. 

In  his  preface  to  the  1955  (Macdonald)  edition  Powys  re¬ 
gards  Sam’s  Grail-quest  as  his  book’s  central  theme.  Of  the 
Grail  he  writes: 

The  Grail  has  its  counterpart  in  the  mythology  of  Greece  and 
in  the  oldest  heathen  legends  of  Wales  and  Ireland.  There 
are  intimate  correspondences  between  it  and  the  traditions 
that  reach  us  from  both  the  extreme  East  and  the  extreme 
West.  It  changes  its  shape.  It  changes  its  contents.  It  changes 
its  aura.  It  changes  its  atmosphere.  But  its  essential  nature 
remains  unchanged;  and  even  that  nature  is  only  the  nature 
of  a  symbol.  It  refers  us  to  things  beyond  itself  and  to  things 
beyond  words.  Only  those  who  have  caught  the  secret  which 
Rabelais  more  than  anyone  else  reveals  to  us,  the  secret  of  the 
conjunction  of  the  particular  and  extreme  grossness  of  our 
excremental  functions  in  connection  with  our  sexual  functions 
are  on  the  right  track  to  encompass  this  receding  horizon 
where  the  beyond-thought  loses  itself  in  the  beyond-words. 

(Preface,  xv) 

Powys  comments  on  ‘that  incongruous  and  disgustingly  hum¬ 
orous  intermingling  of  the  excremental  with  the  sacramental 
of  which  Rabelais  makes  so  much’  (xvi).  The  thought  is  ex¬ 
tended  in  his  important  study,  Rabelais. 

Powys’  general  world-view  concentrates  heavily,  though  not 
exclusively,  on  the  powers  coming  from  below  in  man  and 
on  the  inanimate  and  the  lower  life-forms  in  nature,  with  a 
kind  of  mystical  sensuality  blending  Wordsworth,  Joyce  and 
Lawrence.  Now  in  the  story  of  A  Glastonbury  Romance  Sam, 
after  an  experience  of  passionate  love,  moves  beyond  the  sex¬ 
ual  to  a  state  of  saintliness  and  service,  and  while  on  a  river  coal- 
barge  has  a  vision  of  the  Holy  Grail  after  a  physical  invasion 
by  some  transcendental  power  felt  as  a  penetration  of  his  ‘guts’ 
from  ^ below'  by  a  ‘gigantic  spear’  (xxviii.  938-40;  1933,  John 
Lane  edition,  981-3).  The  attendant  phraseology  has  strong 
Lawrentian  affinities:  ‘the  hidden  darkness  of  his  inmost 
organism’,  ‘from  abysses  of  the  earth,  far  deeper  than  the  bottom 
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of  the  Brue’,  ‘from  the  quick  of  his  being’;  such  phrases  recall¬ 
ing  the  ‘quick  of  my  darkness’  in  Manifesto^  ‘at  the  quick  of 
death’  and  ‘the  very  stuff  of  being’  in  Women  in  hove  (xxiii. 
343,  353),  and  ‘the  very  quick  of  her’  and  ‘the  real  bed-rock 
of  her  nature’  in  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover  (xii.  180;  xvi.  258; 
‘dark’  and  ‘quick’  may  also  be  used  for  a  normal  engagement, 
xii.  1 81).  For  Sam  the  material  universe  splits  open  to  reveal 
the  Grail,  which  appears  as  a  transparent  chalice,  and  ‘within 
it  there  was  dark  water  streaked  with  blood,  and  within  the 
water  was  a  shining  fish’.  Powys’  interrelation,  here  and  else¬ 
where,  of  earth,  water  and  water-life  with  the  mystical  and 
the  transcendant  recalls,  with  a  difference,  Clifford’s  view  of 
mankind  in  Lady  Chatterley.  The  spear  is  a  successor  to  the 
human  implements  of  Lawrence  and  Joyce.  It  had  been  forecast 
by  the  association  of  a  spear  with  a  mystical  love  in  Powys’ 
earlier  Wol]  Solent,  where  an  important  sexual  crisis  is  mas¬ 
tered  by  a  towering  ‘will’  like  ‘a  shining-scaled  fish’,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  Kundalini  serpent  and  the  fish  of  Sam’s  vision  (Wolf 
Solent,  1929,  X.  233,  246;  XX.  466;  xxi.  510;  1961,  219,  231,  444, 
486). 

In  the  course  of  his  saintly  life  Sam  is  afterwards  ministering 
to  an  old  man  suffering  from  piles : 


Sam  was  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  born  nurse;  but  he  was 
a  born  naturalist  and  an  unfastidious  countryman.  As  he 
struggled  with  his  task,  bending  over  the  old  gentleman’s  rear, 
the  tension  of  his  spirit  brought  back  with  a  rush  the 
miraculous  power  of  the  vision  he  had  seen.  The  two  extremes 
of  his  experience,  the  anus  of  an  aged  man  and  the  wavering 
shaft  of  an  Absolute,  piercing  his  own  earthly  body,  mingled 
and  fused  together  in  his  consciousness.  Holy  Sam  felt,  as  he 
went  on  with  the  business,  a  strange  second  sight,  an  inkling, 
as  to  some  incredible  secret,  whereby  the  whole  massed 
weight  of  the  world’s  tormented  flesh  was  labouring  to¬ 
wards  some  release.  /  •••  o  \ 

(xxviii.  948  or  991). 


The  repellent  task  corresponds  to  ‘the  last  physical  facts, 
physical  and  unbearable’  which  ‘one  accepts  in  full’  of  Women 
in  Love  (xxii.  331;  xxiii.  358).  A  similar  ‘acceptance’,  to- 
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gcther  with  a  cluster  of  associations  related  to  our  discussion, 
characterizes  a  central  mystic  experience  in  Wolf  Solent  (1929, 
xiii.  292-4;  1961,  275-8).  With  Powys’  ‘massed  weight’,  ‘world’ 
and  ‘release’  we  may  compare  Joyce’s  word-play  on  terrestrial 
and  feminine  ‘hemispheres’  to  define  Bloom’s  ultimate  solution, 
and  his  wife  as  ‘Gea-Tellus’;  Mellors’  praise  of  a  ‘bottom  as 
could  hold  the  world  up’  in  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover  (xv.  232); 
and  ‘Her  hands  slid  in  and  set  me  free’  in  Lawrence’s  poem 
Elysium.  The  new  spiritual  freedom  described  in  Wolf  Solent 
corresponds  to  that  of  Lawrence’s  Manifesto.  Powys’  prose 
unfurls  with  an  unhurried  and  unperturbed  ease  that  goes  far 
to  witness  its  authority;  and  on  the  strength  of  his  revelatory 
passages  the  tormenting  obsessions  of  Swift,  the  tragic  lives  of 
Byron  and  Wilde,  the  sex-agonies  of  Lawrence  and  obscenities 
of  Joyce,  may  all  receive,  in  retrospect,  a  new  sympathy  and 
justification. 

Leeds,  February,  1961. 
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The  Rainbow:  Fiddle-Bow  and  Sand 

S.  L.  GOLDBERG 

‘  ,  don’t  look  for  the  development  of  the  novel  to  follow 

the  lines  of  certain  characters:  the  characters  fall  into  the 
form  of  some  other  rhythmic  form,  as  when  one  draws  a 
fiddle-bow  across  a  fine  tray  delicately  sanded,  the  sand  takes 
lines  unknown.’ 

Lawrence  to  Edward  Garnett,  5  June,  1914. 

ALTHOUGH  Lawrence  himself  warned  us  never  to  trust  the 
artist  but  to  trust  the  tale,  or  that  ‘there  may  be  didactic  bits, 
but  they  aren’t  the  novel’,  with  his  own  work  it  isn’t  quite  so 
easy  to  distinguish.  The  common  tactic,  of  course,  is  to  try  to 
split  him  into  two  Lawrences :  such  a  good  novelist,  before  he 
became  a  tiresome  whiskery  prophet.  Yet  really  there  was  only 
one  Lawrence,  and  the  critic  can’t  avoid  dealing  with  him 
whole — even,  indeed  especially,  in  The  Rainbow  and  Women 
in  Love :  if  the  Imagination  is  the  whole  soul  of  man  in  activity, 
the  novelist’s  intellect  partly  shapes  his  work  and  his  will 
guides  it  towards  conclusions.  ‘Prophecy,’  in  these  two  books 
particularly,  is  infused  in  the  ‘novel’ :  to  assess  them  we  have  to 
assess  the  total  result,  ‘prophecy’  and  all  —  which  means,  in 
effect,  discriminating  the  constructive  forms  of  the  art  itself. 
For  the  ‘prophecy’  is  compounded  subtly  and  not  alw'ays 
deliberately.  It  lies,  for  example,  in  the  very  disposition  of  the 
chapters,  in  narrative  ‘method’,  in  the  formal  shape  of  plot, 
in  the  symbolic  patterns :  is  more  effective  there,  indeed,  than 
in  overt  emphases  and  commentary.  And  it  is  these  aspects  of 
The  Rainbow,  the  effects  of  the  fiddle-bow  on  the  sand,  that  1 
want  to  explore  a  little,  not  simply  in  order  to  underline  their 
‘prophetic’  function,  but  to  weigh  their  relevance  to  the  work 
as  a  whole.  For  the  indisputable  greatness  of  The  Rainbow 
(indisputable,  that  is,  since  Dr  Leavis  showed  what  it  is)  is  also, 
as  Leavis  himself  suggests,  in  the  end  limited;  and  what  limits 
it,  I  think,  emerges  most  clearly  if  we  examine  the  relation  of 
form  and  idea  in  the  book.  It  is  not  the  prophetic  vision,  which 
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inspires  it  throughout,  nor  Lawrence’s  experimental  approach, 
which  leads  him  to  transgress  against  the  accepted  formalities 
of  the  novel,  nor  his  attempt  to  render  experiences  that  perhaps 
cannot  be  rendered  at  all;  not  his  actual  criticisms  of  modern 
society,  nor  even  his  uncertainty  about  what,  finally,  he  wants 
to  say.  The  limiting  factor  (which  underlies  some  of  these 
things)  is  rather  his  developing  ot'er-certainty  about  what  he 
wants  to  say,  the  rising  note  of  asserted  will,  his  insistence  on 
putting  lines  in  the  sand,  which  eventually  comes  to  over¬ 
simplify  his  insight  —  in  short,  the  drastic  results  of  getting  his 
prophetic  vision  (as  he  would  say)  ‘in  the  head’. 

I 

Despite  its  general  impression  of  spontaneous,  exploratory 
freedom,  The  Rainbow  is  also  constructed  as  an  ‘argument’, 
solidly  and  intellectually  wrought;  but  it  is  easy  to  overlook  the 
most  elementary  way  in  which  that  argument  is  built  up — the 
basic  unit  of  the  chapter.  Each  chapter  of  the  book  crystallizes 
one  of  Lawrence’s  fundamental  intuitions  about  life,  and  their 
sequence  embodies  one  kind  of  relation  he  sees  between  those 
intuitions — a  kind  of  argumentative  logic.  Of  course,  the 
chapters  do  not  crudely  illustrate  his  ‘beliefs’  one  by  one,  but 
establish,  specify,  define  his  insights  in  dramatic  terms;  if  he 
generally  adds  more  explicit  commentary  than  a  strictly 
‘dramatic’  novelist  in  the  line  of  Flaubert  or  James  would,  it 
is  only  offered  ex  post  facto,  as  an  intellectual  summation  of 
what  is  presented  to  the  imagination.  His  ‘philosophic’  insights 
pervade  and  shape  the  action,  and  they  do  so  in  such  a  way  that 
the  individual  chapters  really  perform  a  double  function :  to 
trace  the  unbroken  line  of  natural  growth,  with  its  eddies  and 
returns,  over  the  generations  of  Brangwens,  unfolding  the 
stages  of  human  experience;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  unfold 
Lawrence’s  thematic  purpose,  to  mark  the  stages  in  the  total 
argumentative  sweep  of  the  novel. 

As  a  ‘story’,  the  book  is  naturally  divided  by  the  three  genera¬ 
tions  that  form  its  subject-matter:  as  an  ‘argument’,  it  also  falls 
into  three  main  sections;  but  the  two  kinds  of  division  overlap. 
Again,  where  the  over-all  pattern  of  the  storv  is  a  gradual  open¬ 
ing  outwards,  a  widening  range,  the  thematic  pattern  is  a 
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gradual  concentrating,  a  process  of  clarification  and  application.  ! 
From  the  opening  chapter  itself  the  Brangwens’  life  emerges 
as  the  image  of  a  human  norm  (a  dynamic  norm,  not  a  static 
ideal),  a  richly  imagined  symbol  that  assumes,  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  book  (and  even  to  Lawrence’s  whole  ceuvre),  the 
force  of  an  argumentative  premise:  here  is  human  being  ful¬ 
filling  itself  within,  and  in  vital  connection  with,  its  context  of 
impersonal  natural  forces  and  social  traditions.  The  following 
four  chapters  develop  this  image;  the  ‘dark’  eternal  forces  of 
physical  life,  selfho^,  marriage,  the  mutual  implication  of 
growth  and  decline,  the  relevant  scKial  traditions,  the  limited 
consciousness  of  this  rural  generation,  are  all  felt  and  realised, 
given  a  specific,  though  provisional,  definition.  The  thematic 
unfolding  continues  unbroken  even  through  the  shift  in  the 
story  at  chapter  4,  where  Anna’s  spontaneous  development  be¬ 
gins  to  emerge,  until  it  is  at  last  recapitulated  in  the  wedding- 
scene  at  the  end  of  chapter  5.  From  there,  however,  Lawrence 
begins  the  process  of  analysis  he  saw  as  his  new  direction  in 
this  book,  seeking  now  (through  Anna  and  Will)  to  clarify  and 
define  more  explicitly  terms  that  have  become  problematical, 
have  turned  into  issues.  An  earlier  harmony  of  forces  collapses 
into  a  sterile  victory  for  one;  the  natural  and  the  transcen¬ 
dental,  the  past  and  the  present,  tend  to  fall  apart.  Again  the 
thematic  ‘argument’  is  carried  through  the  story’s  gradual  shift 
to  Ursula  (in  chapter  8)  until  it  reaches  (in  chapter  10)  the 
nature  of  the  vital  ‘religious’  sense  she  has  absorbed  from  still 
present  traditions — a  sense  that  will  develop  in  her  both  as  the 
result,  and  as  the  touchstone,  of  her  subsequent  experience.  And 
at  this  point — heavily  marked  by  an  intruded,  rather  parsonical 
rhapsody  from  Lawrence — the  central  theme  has  become  clearly 
manifest  within  the  action.  As  the  opening  of  chapter  ii  openly 
indica'tes,  this  is  the  first  major  turn  in  the  thematic  progress 
of  the  book :  up  to  here,  Lawrence  has  been  concerned  to  define 
modes  of  a  genuinely  organic,  ‘religious’  vitality;  from  here,  his 
subject  is  its  present  viability.  He  has  now  reached  his  destina¬ 
tion — the  critical  exploration  of  the  modern  world. 

This  he  undertakes  through  Ursula’s  experience  of  it,  and 
particularly  through  her  gradual  penetration  to  the  vital  mean¬ 
ing  of  love.  It  is  not,  as  she  discovers,  any  merely  sensual 
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•  >  awakening  (ch.  ii);  not  the  perverse,  intellectualised,  narcissis- 

s  I  tic  indulgence  to  which  our  mechanical,  collective  society  tends 
c  to  corrupt  it  (ch.  12);  not  the  fruitless  idealism  of  personal  rela- 

f  tionships  (ch.  13);  not  the  stagnant,  in-turned  warmth  of  the 

e  family  (ch.  14);  not  even  a  ‘dark’  sexual  ecstasy  which,  engag¬ 

ing  only  part  of  the  total  self,  is  also  doomed  to  sterility  (ch.  15). 
f  And  thus  she  (and  the  novel)  reach  a  conscious  articulation  of 

I  the  issues  that  guide  the  whole  book.  In  the  last  chapter,  her 

f  almost  ritual  trial  crystallises  one  of  its  basic  implications — the 

f  connection,  and  the  difference,  between  vital  moral  conscious- 

1  ness  and  vital  animal  energy — and,  concluding  her  via  negativa, 

,  it  leaves  her  at  last  clarified  in  herself,  in  a  state  of  vital  re- 

:  ceptivity,  as  it  were. 

:  This  argumentative  drive  of  The  Rainbow  is  of  course  only 

tone  of  its  various  structures,  and  Lawrence  manages  it  far  more 
subtly,  gives  it  far  more  life,  than  I  have  been  able  to  suggest. 
But  even  to  note  it  so  briefly  is  perhaps  enough  to  suggest  how 
central  a  role  his  ‘ideas’  play  in  the  work,  how  pervasive  is  his 

I  intellectual  control  of  his  material.  The  programmatic  aspect 
of  certain  sections  has  often  been  noted;  in  fact,  though  it  is 
i  i  not  always  equally  obvious,  Lawrence’s  control  is  continuous 

I  all  through.  (Considering  his  many  rewritings,  it  would  be 
surprising  if  it  were  not.)  Even  if  we  don’t  consciously  notice 
its  unremitting  presence,  nevertheless  we  feel  it,  for  it  is  a 
j  large  part  of  his  characteristic  intensity.  He  strikes  straight  to 
j  the  basic  realities  as  he  sees  them,  and  never  lets  go;  the  book 
I  bears  a  single-minded  purposiveness,  the  concentrated  force  of 
j  a  profoundly  serious  philosophic  imagination.  Clearly,  his  well- 
known  remark  in  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover  has  a  direct  relevance 
to  The  Rainbow :  properly  handled,  the  novel  can  ‘inform  and 
lead  into  new  places  the  flow  of  our  sympathetic  consciousness 
and  can  lead  our  sympathy  away  in  recoil  from  things  gone 
j  dead  .  .  .’  As  always,  the  critical  problems  Lawrence  raises  are 
f  those  of  an  art  deliberately  and  fully  dedicated  to  leading 

I 

I  At  its  most  characteristic,  Lawrence’s  narrative  reaches 
j  through  outward  behaviour,  and  even  inner  feelings,  desires, 
I  or  values,  to  the  unseen  direction  in  which  these  things  move. 
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the  ends  they  express  but  also  subserve.  It  is  the  texture  and  the 
flow  of  vitality,  the  whole  ‘man  alive’,  rather  than  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  cruces  of  moral  decision,  that  concern  him;  so  that 
the  Craft  of  Fiction  is  less  to  his  purposes  than  a  responsive, 
plastic,  rhythmic  flow  which  (as  one  critic  has  recently  pointed 
out)  constantly  shifts  and  submerges  specific  time  and  place  in 
the  action,  blends  scene,  narrative,  analysis,  description,  and 
can  give  appropriate  weight  to  any  manifestation  of  life  in  a 
living  universe.  Nor  is  it  only  the  sense  of  growth  (as  with  Anna 
and  Ursula)  that  Lawrence  can  make  us  feel  so  subtly  by  this 
means;  the  same  flow  also  serves  his  more  analytical  purposes 
(as  in  ‘Anna  Victrix’  or  ‘The  Bitterness  of  Ecstasy’),  where  he 
renders  not  only  continuity  in  length,  as  it  were,  but  continuity 
in  depth  as  well.  The  conventions  of  situation,  climax,  denoue¬ 
ment,  are  largely  replaced  by  a  continuous  interplay,  a  counter¬ 
pointing,  of  different  ‘levels’  of  experience — of  the  ‘old  stable 
ego’  and  the  impersonal  ‘carbon’,  for  instance,  or  the  everyday 
world  and  the  Sunday  world,  conventionally  social  ‘realism’ 
and  visionary  depth  —  for  Lawrence’s  theme  is  the  whole  or¬ 
ganic  complexity  of  life  (the  rainbow,  the  arch),  not  the  supreme 
importance  of  any  one  element.  And  at  his  best,  the  various 
planes  do  interfuse ;  the  social  realities  of  institutions  and  public 
relationships;  the  moral  realities  expressed  in  traditions, 
memory,  choice;  the  individual  realities  of  emotion,  desire, 
growing  awareness;  and  the  over-arching  realities,  the  vast, 
impersonal  forces  of  life  and  death.  The  natural  and  the  reli¬ 
gious  vision  combine,  the  one  giving  the  other  definition  and 
executive  power,  the  other  in  turn  (to  use  Forster’s  excellent 
term)  irradiating  the  details  of  life  with  the  profoundest  sig¬ 
nificance. 

‘The  novel,’  as  Lawrence  said,  ‘is  the  highest  example  of 
subtle  inter-relatedness  that  man  has  discovered’;  and  the  real 
achievement  of  The  Rainbow  lies  just  where  that  organic  view 
of  art  is  given  meaning  in  the  organic  view  of  life  it  expresses. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  all,  for  instance,  the  dynamic  inter¬ 
relations  of  life  are  both  projected  by  and  embodied  in  the  art 
itself.  The  episode  of  Tom’s  proposal  to  Lydia,  as  Leavis  has 
remarked,  only  crystallises  the  meaning  of  the  whole :  every¬ 
thing,  from  the  weather  and  the  falling  dusk,  the  details  of 
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Tom’s  preparations,  the  curious  personal  suspension  of  the 
characters,  to  the  final  view  of  the  night  sky  as  Tom  leaves,  is — 
and  is  felt  to  be — integral  to  the  chapter  and  the  theme  alike. 
Writing  of  this  kind  we  can  only  perhaps  compare  vaguely 
with  ‘Myth’,  or  call  (in  Leavis’s  sense)  ‘dramatic  poem’. 

Yet  The  Rainbow  also  includes  a  rather  different  sort  of  art. 
In  other  places,  the  action  seems  dominated  by  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  make  some  point  conceived  outside  it,  seems  designed 
to  embody  that  point  and  that  point  only,  and  therefore  appears 
slightly  factitious,  manufactured.  The  landscape  through  which 
Ursula  and  Skrebensky  walk  just  before  their  discussion  of 
social  issues  in  chapter  ii — a  passage  Leavis  praises  for  its  sym¬ 
bolic  subtlety — seems  to  me  to  reveal  a  touch  of  careful  stage- 
management  such  as  nowhere  appears  in,  say,  the  first  three 
chapters.  Ursula  and  Skrebensky’s  visit  to  the  barge  after  their 
discussion  is  another  case.  Leavis  describes  Lawrence’s  general 
method  perfectly;  statement  and  explicit  analysis,  as  he  says, 
are  secondary,  and  ‘owe  their  force,  as  they  come  in  the  book, 
to  the  dramatically  and  poetically  rendered  significances  they 
resume.  We  have  here,  in  fact,  one  of  the  characteristic  methods 
(a  triumphantly  successful  one)  of  Women  in  Love.  The  state¬ 
ment  or  analysis  relates  immediately  to  what  has  been  said  in 
the  discussion  of  the  same  themes  between  the  actors,  discussion 
that  comes  with  perfect  dramatic  naturalness  and  has  its  com¬ 
pletion  and  main  force  in  some  relevant  episode  or  enactment. 
We  have  an  instance  in  the  episode  of  the  barge  in  the  chapter, 
“First  Love”  ’.  But  these  valuations  (applied  to  The  Rainbow) 
are  perhaps  more  doubtful  than  Leavis  allows.  Leaving  aside 
for  the  moment  the  question  whether  Skrebensky  is  ‘done’ 
fairly  as  well  as  dramatically  and  poetically,  the  phrase  ‘some 
relevant  episode  or  enactment’  surely  needs  qualification.  For  is 
it  not  precisely  the  quality/  of  the  relevance  that  occasionally 
seems  so  limited  ?  Such  an  episode  as  this  barge  scene  is  certainly 
relevant;  it  is  even  rendered  ‘dramatically’;  but  it  is  a  relevance 
that  appears  with  a  disconcerting  promptness  and  obviousness. 
Vivid  and  sharp  though  the  scene  is,  its  inter-relations  with  its 
context  are  comparatively  simple  and  clear-cut;  we  feel  the 
‘drama’  as  instrumental,  a  function  of  Lawrence’s  argumenta¬ 
tive  intent.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  the  moral  power 
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of  the  ‘argument’  too  readily  with  the  imaginative  power  of  the 
art.  For  the  confusion  is  possible,  I  think,  with  many  other 
passages  as  well — the  scenes  enacting  Will’s  compensatory  use 
of  Ursula,  for  example,  or  the  values  enacted  by  Winifred  Inger, 
uncle  Tom  Brangwen,  Wiggiston,  or  Brinsley  St.  School.  The 
writing  here  has  a  clarity,  a  broad,  swingeing  effectiveness;  the 
implicit  values  are  pressed  sharply  home;  but  whereas  the  sort 
of  ‘enactment’  to  be  found  in  the  first  chapter,  despite  its  argu¬ 
mentative  direction,  seems  to  exhibit  a  genuine  ‘negative  capa¬ 
bility’ — a  capacity  to  let  things  be  themselves  and  speak  in  all 
complexity  for  themselves  —  this  other  seems  to  rely  on  a 
different  capacity,  more  intellectual  but  narrower — a  capacity 
to  generalise  by  means  of  relevant  particulars.  It  is  a  difference 
that  suggests  some  further  distinctions. 

Ill 

If  we  have  to  call  The  Rainbow  a  ‘dramatic  poem’,  we  also 
have  to  see  it  as  a  novel.  For  a  large  part  of  the  book  we  do  not 
need  to  bother  about  how  faithful  Lawrence  is  to  social  or 
psychological  probability;  as  we  can  see,  he  is  concerned  to 
achieve  a  truth,  to  explore  human  experience,  at  a  profoundcr 
level  than  that.  His  vision  of  life  extends  beyond  any  of  its 
particular  contingencies — even  though,  of  course,  it  is  realised 
only  by  means  of  them.  But  the  book  gradually  shifts  into  an¬ 
other  key  as  he  also  begins  to  use  that  vision  as  a  critical  touch¬ 
stone,  and  when  it  does  so  we  do  have  to  bother  about  its 
accurary  to  the  social  and  psychological  facts  it  criticises.  Law¬ 
rence  enters  the  traditional  field  of  the  novel  —  our  familiar, 
everyday  world,  where  we  relate  people’s  values  to  what  they 
are,  and  where  the  novelist  has  to  give  people,  beliefs,  prin¬ 
ciples,  forces,  a  socially  representative  significance,  and  in  simple 
honesty  to  confront  them  with  the  recalcitrant  facts,  with  repre¬ 
sentative  opposing  people,  beliefs,  principles,  and  forces.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  being  unduly  suspicious  of  terms  like  ‘dramatic  poem’ 
and  ‘myth’  to  insist  on  calling  The  Rainbow  a  novel;  but  we 
do  well  to  remember  that  the  artist  has  not  only  to  dramatise 
his  themes,  but  to  do  so  with  complete  integrity  to  his  chosen 
material,  his  ‘sand’.  In  directing  The  Rainbow  to  the  familiar 
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social  material  of  the  novel,  no  doubt  Lawrence  tried  to  achieve 
that  integrity;  I  very  much  doubt,  however,  whether  he  actually 
did.  Beside  the  taut  honesty  of  Women  in  Love  or  many  of  the 
TaleSy  parts  of  The  Rainbow — and  a  great  deal  of  its  second  half 
— seem  to  me  (as  they  have  seemed  to  others)  significantly  weak 
in  definition  and  in  dramatic  power. 

The  first  signs  of  this  appear  just  where  Lawrence  begins  to 
shift  key :  most  particularly,  in  the  treatment  of  Anna  and  Will. 
Brilliant  as  his  presentation  of  their  conflict  is,  he  is  hardly 
precise  about  one  important  issue :  how  far  his  characters  are 
morally  responsible  for  themselves  or  their  common  failure.  His 
attention  is  directed  to  the  level  of  experience  where  we  cannot 
finally  distinguish  between  necessity  and  freedom,  between  un¬ 
conscious  forces  that  cause  individual  behaviour,  and  life-values 
that  direct  it,  values  that  are  in  some  sense  chosen.  Hence  the 
peculiar  way  the  characters  seem  to  be  both  helpless  and  wilful. 
Yet  there  are  times  when  we  may  wonder  if  Lawrence  isn’t 
perhaps  shuttling  between  the  two  points  of  view  rather  than 
mediating  between  them — treating  his  characters  at  some  points 
as  genuinely  ‘free’  individuals  whose  behaviour  and  values  are 
convincing  enough  to  elicit,  our  moral  judgment,  and  at  others 
as  symbols  embodying  irreconcilable  forces  of  existence  that  we 
can  only  accept  for  what  they  are.  Of  course,  to  present  various 
life- values  to  us  as  both  necessary  and  in  different  contexts  right, 
he  must  do  both;  but  one  result  (which  he  never  took  much 
pains  to  avoid  anyway)  is  that,  in  his  double  attitude  to  char¬ 
acter,  he  may  seem  to  be  judging  human  essences  with  an  arro¬ 
gant  God’s-eye  simplicity  rather  than  merely  urging  certain 
values.  In  any  case,  by  his  very  concentration  on  this  level  of 
experience — the  level  at  which  most  of  our  ethical  and  social 
dilemmas  have  both  their  beginning  and  their  end — he  also 
raises  an  old  familiar  question,  which  is  a  more  radical  one  than 
he  seems  always  to  realise.  For  if  our  life-values  are  somehow 
fated  to  us,  can  our  conscious  choice  among  competing  life- 
values  be  real  or  effectual?  To  go  on  and  insist,  as  Lawrence 
does,  that  such  choice  is  not  only  effectual  but  urgently  neces¬ 
sary,  is  to  raise  problems  that  need  subtler  thought — thought  on 
what  we  may  call  a  political  level  —  than  he  offers  in  The 
Rainbow. 
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It  is  unresolved  difficulties  of  this  sort,  I  think,  that  cause 
a  slight  strain,  a  tremor,  in  the  writing — a  sense  that  his  ulti¬ 
mate  judgments  (for  example,  that  on  Will  Brangwen)  seem 
rather  arbitrary,  that  he  is  beginning  to  force  the  issues.  At 
various  points  of  the  book  the  same  kind  of  tremor  appears  as 
a  stylistic  flaw.  Lawrence’s  peculiar  jargon,  his  repetitions,  his 
pseudo-Biblical  cadences,  and  what  is  often  called  (obscurely, 
though  always  angrily)  his  ‘sheer  bad  writing’,  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  attacked;  but  in  themselves  they  are  only  part  of  his 
characteristic  idiom.  It  is  where  they  obtrude  very  noticeably— 
and  this  happens  only  occasionally — that  they  indicate  a  real 
weakness :  a  degree  of  over-pitched  insistence,  an  extravagant 
verbal  energy  that  is  devoted  not  to  rendering  the  action 
dramatically,  but  to  forcing  a  special  sense  of  it.  The  most  strik¬ 
ing  examples,  of  course,  are  some  of  the  sexual  encounters,  like 
the  kiss  of  Ursula  and  Skrebensky  in  chapter  15,  after  he  returns 
to  Nottingham;  here  the  style,  and  the  style  alone,  with  an 
almost  obsessive  insistence,  tries  to  convey  the  profound,  dark, 
‘fecund’  depths  to  which  Ursula  is  carried,  while  the  dramatic 
context  (not  to  mention  Lawrence’s  own  criticisms  of  the  char¬ 
acters’  relationship)  leaves  no  doubt  just  how  unlikely  they  are 
to  reach  such  profound  levels  of  vitality  at  all.  But  the  strain 
appears  on  other  occasions  as  well :  in  the  Resurrection  sermon 
at  the  end  of  chapter  10,  for  example,  or  in  the  rainbow  vision 
in  the  last  few  pages  of  the  book.  Obviously,  more  is  involved 
than  Lawrence’s  view  of  certain  sexual  experiences.  Whenever 
he  tries  to  impose  a  value  on  a  dramatic  situation  other  than 
the  situation  itself  conveys,  or  tries  to  make  sure  we  do  not 
miss  a  point  so  important  that  he  feels  he  can’t  trust  the  talc  to 
convey  it  by  itself — that  is  to  say,  whenever  he  relies  on  lan¬ 
guage  instead  of  drama — the  writing  betrays  the  same  over¬ 
excitement.  His  all-embracing  vision  of  life  constantly  tends  to 
reduce  the  action  to  a  symbolic  instrument;  while  the  reduction 
is  actually  in  process,  the  writing  seems  to  be  urging  merely 
personal  attitudes,  to  achieve  only  a  compulsive,  inspirational 
lyricism. 

But  if  the  style  ol  The  Rainbow  suffers  only  intermittently, 
the  effect  on  its  social  implications,  deeply  embedded  as  they 
are  in  the  whole  work,  is  more  far-reaching;  and  in  Ursula’s 
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vision  of  the  rainbow  at  the  end  there  culminates  a  weakness 
that  is  obviously  more  than  stylistic  and  is  also  more  than  local. 
Again  it  begins  to  emerge  at  the  point  of  modulation,  in  chapter 
7  (‘The  Cathedral’),  where  the  social  bearings  of  the  action 
shift  with  a  rather  obscure  logic :  is  it  really  clear  how  ecstatic, 
transcendental  ‘spirituality’,  the  failure  of  nineteenth-century 
manhood  to  live  with  its  own  Industrialism,  nineteenth-century 
Christianity,  Christianity  in  general,  and  perhaps  any  universal 
system  or  institution,  are  related  to  each  other?  The  uncertainty 
here  isn’t  vital  perhaps,  but  in  the  light  of  what  follows  it  is  at 
least  symptomatic. 

The  other  end  of  the  process,  the  emotional  falsity  of  the 
last  few  pages,  is  so  glaring  that  every  critic  has  remarked  on  it. 
Leavis,  for  example,  mentions  the  limiting  ‘kind  of  commen¬ 
tary  provoked  by  that  ending’,  though  he  doesn’t  himself  de¬ 
velop  it  or  think  it  more  than  peripheral.  He  argues  (as  I 
understand  him)  that  the  ‘radical  mood’  of  those  pages  was  left 
behind  by  Lawrence  long  before  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
book;  that  it  is  really  only  a  momentary  lapse,  a  sign  of  Law¬ 
rence’s  inability  to  nnd  a  suitable  note,  in  the  mood  he  was 
now  in,  to  conclude  what  he  had  actually  done;  that  the  passage 
is  so  strikingly  false,  in  fact,  because  its  mood  is  incongruous 
with  the  rest  of  the  book.  But  is  it  so  incongruous  or  so  inci¬ 
dental?  Does  not  the  same  radical  mood  pervade  and  weaken 
most  of  the  second  half?  And  is  it  not  built  into  the  very  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  whole  ? 

No  one  has  discussed  better  than  Leavis  himself  the  way 
Lawrence  develops  the  subtle,  complex  relationships  between 
each  of  the  three  Brangwen  generations,  the  vividly  realised 
values  and  problems  that  recur  and  develop,  the  meaning  of 
continuity  and  change,  the  continuous  influence  of  the  past, 
the  widening  circle  of  interest,  the  growing  burden  of  con¬ 
sciousness — in  short,  all  the  rhythms  caught  up  in  the  book’s 
triple-turning,  opening  spiral.  But  of  course  Lawrence’s  object 
is  not  simply  a  superior,  profounder  kind  of  ‘realism’  (beating 
the  family-sagas,  the  Arnold  Bennett’s,  at  their  own  game).  He 
renders  the  processes  of  life  as  truly  as  he  can,  but  he  does  so 
largely  in  order  to  support  upon  that  certain  judgments  about 
the  modern  world.  The  book  moves  towards  its  argumentative 
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conclusion  in  its  apparently  natural  turn  to  the  ‘modern’  experi¬ 
ence  of  Ursula.  (After  all,  what  is  there  about  the  predicament 
of  Anna  and  Will  that  belongs  so  specifically,  so  exclusively, 
to  their  generation  and  society?)  The  movement  of  natural 
growth  is  intertwined  with  the  movement  of  the  argument, 
visibly  so,  indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  ii.  At  the  same 
point,  moreover,  the  focus  of  attention  shifts  from  the  interplay 
of  life-values  available  to  all,  to  the  conflict  between  the  values 
of  society  and  the  deep,  but  unformulated,  religious  sense  of  the 
individual. 

Such  a  split  between  the  individual  and  his  society  is  simply 
one  of  the  facts  of  our  age;  nevertheless,  a  good  deal  depends 
on  how  we  define  it  and  how  far  back  we  trace  it.  And  Law¬ 
rence’s  critique  of  modern  society  in  The  Rainbow  develops 
with  a  number  of  expectations,  which  are  really  assumptions, 
implicit  in  its  spiral  structure.  The  tacit  intention,  if  it  can  be 
called  by  so  definite  a  term,  is  for  us  naturally  to  expect  the 
terms  of  Ursula’s  problems  to  be  at  least  similar  to  those  of  the 
earlier  Brangwen  generations.  We  are  to  take  her  as  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  vital  process  so  subtly  rendered  earlier;  the  very 
impetus  of  the  action  sweeping  forward  gives  her  a  symbolic 
authority  as  the  new  embodiment  of  life.  We  are  not  to  question 
her  basic  vitality  even  while  we  see  it  clarified  by  a  series  of 
experimental  mistakes;  we  are  to  endorse  the  underlying  mood 
of  her  response  to  experience.  And  we  are  also  led  to  expect 
that  that  experience,  the  values,  forces,  attitudes  she  meets,  will 
be  truly  representative  of  the  modern  world.  In  short,  her  basic 
attitudes  are  to  assume  moral  authority  because  they  seem 
natural,  inevitable.  She  is  the  chosen  vessel  of  ‘vitality’. 

All  this  is  obvious  enough  perhaps,  and  in  itself  only  to  say 
how  Lawrence  tries  to  give  his  social  judgments  moral  force. 
The  moral  strategy  of  The  Rainbow  is  not  very  complicated. 
Yet  to  put  it  so  baldly  may  help,  I  think,  to  explain  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  I  feel  with  the  art  of  the  last  five  chapters  of  the 
book,  a  dissatisfaction  that  isn’t  simply  an  ideological  objection 
to  Lawrence’s  judgments  (as  it  happens,  I  agree  with  most  of 
them),  or  to  the  length  of  his  treatment.  It  is  rather  closer  to 
Leavis’s  observation  that  certain  issues  are  proposed  in  The 
Rainbow  that  Lawrence  was  still  incapable  of  dealing  with. 
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Certainly  one  reason  why  Women  in  Love  is  the  finer  book 
is  its  greater  maturity,  but  these  issues  are  just  as  central  to  The 
Rainbow,  and  what  limits  its  achievement  is  surely  Lawrence’s 
belief  that  he  was  capable  of  dealing  with  them.  The  ‘dramatic 
poem’,  in  which  he  realises  a  timeless,  universal  vision  of  life, 
when  it  narrows  down  to  criticise  a  particular  society,  where  the 
specific  facts  of  time  and  place  are  of  the  essence,  becomes  rather 
like  a  social  fable — an  application,  an  exposition,  of  values, 
rather  than  a  dramatic  exploration.  As  a  critique  of  society,  the 
second  half  of  The  Rainbow  comes  closer  to  Hard  Times  or 
The  Secret  Agent  than  to  Middlemarch  or  The  Possessed.  The 
attitudes  it  endorses  are  not  rigorously  tested  in  dramatic  oppo¬ 
sition.  Ursula  has  the  world  brought  to  her  passively;  it  never 
kicks  back  hard;  and  of  course  the  real  judgment  on  it  is 
already  implicit  in  that  very  passivity.  Her  apparent  freedom 
from  the  social  phenomena  she  rejects  also  works  to  prejudge 
the  issues.  Lawrence’s  ‘reverence  for  life’,  his  sense  of  the 
organic  complexity  of  experience  and  of  natural  continuity, 
magnificently  realised  as  they  earlier  are,  do  not  really  validate 
cither  his  specific  judgments  of  modern  society  or  the  implicit 
assumption  that  genuine  ‘vitality’  must  be  radically  and  totally 
at  odds  with  all  its  values  and  institutions. 

The  truth  is  that  The  Rainbow  offers  not  a  critique  of  modern 
society,  as  Lawrence  seems  to  have  thought,  but  an  explosive, 
outraged  protest  against  it — with  all  the  disturbing  over¬ 
simplifications  that  implies.  One  is  the  over-simplification  of 
representative  fact.  Skrebensky,  for  example,  is  little  more  than 
an  illustrative  collection  of  attitudes;  he  is  certainly  not  realised 
fully  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  implication  Lawrence  tries 
to  erect  upon  him.  And  some  critics,  even  while  prepared  to 
agree  with  Lawrence  that  the  values  Skrebensky  represents  arc 
vicious,  have  properly  questioned  if  this  is  imaginatively  estab¬ 
lished  simply  by  associating  them  with  a  personal  nullity  as 
marked  as  his.  But  the  issue  goes  even  deeper  just  because  that 
nullity  seems  so  equivocal.  For  if  Skrebensky  were  more  fully 
realised,  would  this  not  involve  a  more  subtle — but  perhaps 
inconvenient  —  discrimination  among  his  values?  Winifred 
Inger  is  another  case  of  the  same  kind :  is  Feminism  or  Human¬ 
ism  in  itself  only  a  symptom  of  perversity,  to  be  rejected  in  toto} 
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Could  such  attitudes  not  express,  in  however  limited  a  way, 
vitality  in  some  people,  sterility  in  others?  Does  Brinsley  St. 
School  represent  all  that  modern  society  could  permit  in  educa¬ 
tion?  Once  again,  Lawrence  is  not  entirely  wrong,  but  dis¬ 
criminations  that  need  to  be  made  are  not  made.  To  Ursula, 
he  says  at  one  point  (with  no  apparent  irony),  ‘the  vote  was 
never  a  reality.  She  had  within  her  the  strange,  passionate 
knowledge  of  religion  and  living  far  transcending  the  limits  of 
the  automatic  system  that  contained  the  vote’.  The  vote  won’t 
save  us,  we  can  agree;  yet  does  Lawrence  show  it  so  totally 
irrelevant  to  social  life  that  we  have  to  dismiss  it  as  part  of  an 
‘automatic  system’?  A  transcendence  that  takes  so  little  along 
with  it  on  so  ambitious  a  flight  seems  a  curious  form  of 
‘vitality’. 

That  vitality  is  imaginatively  realised  in  Ursula’s  progressive 
rejections  of  merely  sensual  or  merely  intellectual  experience, 
in  her  gradual  conscious  realisation  of  what  she  is  seeking,  and 
in  the  two  important  scenes  by  moonlight  with  Skrebensky. 
Even  so,  Lawrence  tends  to  give  her  specific  feelings  far  more 
authority  than  they  warrant.  She  sweeps  Winifred  Inger’s 
liberal  humanism  aside  as  she  sweeps  the  vote  aside :  she  cannot 
desire  mere  ‘love’  or  mere  power;  she  wants  to  be  like  lions  and 
wild  horses  rather  than  lambs  or  doves;  yet,  although  her 
desires  echo  Anna’s  and  the  story  later  on  endorses  them,  they 
don’t  in  themselves  focus  the  critical  light  very  sharply.  She 
comes  to  feel  critical  of  Nottingham  University  College:  ‘the 
religious  virtue  of  knowledge  was  become  a  flunkey  to  the  god 
of  material  success’;  perhaps  so,  but  nothing  we  are  actually 
shown  supports  her  feeling,  and  nothing  really  qualifies  it.  This 
tendency  sometimes  appears  with  an  almost  disarming  frank¬ 
ness,  as  when  Ursula  ponders  her  past :  ‘She  did  not  know  what 
she  was.  Only  she  was  full  of  rejection,  of  refusal.  Always, 
always  she  was  spitting  out  of  her  mouth  the  ash  and  grit  of 
disillusion,  of  falsity.’  Lawrence,  indeed,  all  too  often  presents 
an  asserted  disillusion  in  the  character  for  an  evident  falsity  in 
society. 

Of  course  he  continually  criticises  her  mistakes,  her  affaires 
with  inadequate  values,  her  immature,  inarticulate  thrashings 
about.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  her  underlying  attitudes, 
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her  ‘good  heart’  as  it  were,  escape  criticism  altogether.  Her 
characteristic  Luddite  reaction  to  industrialism,  for  instance, 
ranges  from  impotent  fury  to  tearful  sentiment,  but  it  is  never 
critically  placed;  nor  is  the  equally  sentimental  violence  that 
catches,  in  the  surrounding  darkness,  at  the  gleam  of  savage 
animal  eyes,  of  flashing  swords  of  overpowering  ‘angels’,  like 
fangs,  ‘not  to  be  denied’.  The  wholesale  destructiveness  she 
unleashes  on  Skrebensky  is  just  this  radical,  apocalyptic  mcxxl 
in  action.  And  what  is  remarkable  is  not  her  adolescence,  but 
Lawrence’s  readiness  to  identify  himself  with  her.  The  ‘vitality’ 
this  part  of  the  book  offers,  in  fact,  seems  so  opposed  to  indus¬ 
trial  society  that  it  doesn’t  prompt  any  fine  awareness  of  its 
complexities  or  those  of  the  people  who  try  to  live  in  it.  (Poor 
Skrebensky!  it  turns  out,  after  all,  that  God  had  created  him 
that  way  and  you  can’t  make  an  angel  of  the  lord  out  of  a 
sow’s  ear.)  Even  apart  from  the  question  of  how  far  the  in¬ 
dividual  can  change  his  own  life-values  is  the  more  immediate 
question  of  his  power  to  affect  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
Against  those  who  represent  their  scKiety  fully,  the  Skreben- 
skys,  the  Winifred  Ingers,  the  uncle  Tom  Brangwens,  the 
irrevocably  lost,  are  the  Ursulas,  alienated  and  struggling  to¬ 
wards  full  humanity.  But  what  about  the  horrible  Harbys  or 
the  people  of  Wiggiston,  those  who  are  shown  to  be  very  much 
of  the  system  and  yet,  as  Lawrence  occasionally  insists  (he  cer¬ 
tainly  doesn’t  demonstrate),  are  mainly  its  victims :  ‘like  crea¬ 
tures  with  no  more  hope,  but  which  still  live  and  have  passionate 
being,  within  some  utterly  unliving  shell’  ?  Is  it  too  much  of  a 
parody  to  sum  up  his  pervasive  suggestion  as,  that  the  ‘unliving 
shell’,  the  whole  ‘automatic  system  that  contains  the  vote’,  has 
to  be  smashed  open  (somehow);  it  will  be  (somehow),  by  human 
vitality  itself;  and  although  (somehow)  it  has  no  visible  social 
embodiment,  that  vitality  still  lies  deep  (somewhere)  inside 
(some)  people?  Applied  to  modern  society,  metaphors  of  eggs 
and  nuts,  however  ‘organic’  they  are,  can  involve  a  grievous 
fuzziness. 

It  may  seem  absurdly  irrelevant  to  press  Lawrence  in  this 
way  when  he  is  only  urging  questions,  not  writing  a  political 
programme.  But  we  can’t  avoid  the  terms  in  which  he  puts 
those  questions;  and  it  is  precisely  these  same  romantic  assump- 
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rions,  this  impatience  and  vagueness,  that  reach  their  culmina¬ 
tion  in  the  last  pages  of  the  book.  The  hollow  rhetoric  there 
emerges  inevitably  from  the  social  attitudes  of  the  last  five 
chapters  or  so;  and  through  them  it  is  also  related,  I  think,  to 
certain  aspects  of  the  whole  work.  If  we  were  to  look  at  the 
opening  pages,  for  example,  as  the  actual  representation  of  Eng¬ 
lish  society,  could  we  deny  a  significant  golden,  paradisal  haze 
about  it,  a  touch  of  nostalgic  softening  .  .  .  ? 

IV 

Not  all  the  lines  in  the  sand  are  equally  unknown  or  equally 
deep;  and  we  may  gauge  the  depth  of  Lawrence’s  imaginative 
insight  by  the  symbols  it  creates  no  less  than  by  the  inter¬ 
relatedness  of  the  action  or  its  social  implications.  The  broad 
distinction,  I  think,  lies  between  programmatic  symbolism  like 
that  of  the  rainbow  (or  arch  or  doorway),  or  the  Cathedra! 
(church,  spire),  and  other  symbols,  equally  recurrent,  but  less 
visibly  manipulated,  more  organic.  The  first  sort  seem  rather 
like  leitmotifs,  which  provide  a  kind  of  unity  only  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  certain  artificiality.  They  are  given  meaning  by  the 
action;  they  are  carefully  used;  but  their  power  to  concentrate 
and  radiate  meaning  is  limited  by  the  air  of  conscious  delibera¬ 
tion  that  accompanies  them.  The  chapter  on  ‘The  Cathedral’, 
for  example,  partly  does  as  Leavis  claims,  create  and  explore 
its  own  significance.  Yet  beneath  its  subtlety,  the  writing  seems 
rather  too  sure  about  its  final  destination,  rather  unresponsive 
to  other  possible  attitudes  (which  isn’t,  of  course,  incompatible 
with  vagueness  elsewhere);  so  that,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Church,  the  pointing  spire,  is  part  of  the  Brangwens’  life  from 
the  beginning,  or  that  it  is  at  Rouen,  for  instance,  with  its 
cathedral  ‘which  knew  no  transience  nor  heard  any  denial’, 
that  Ursula  begins  to  break  from  the  sensual  bond  with  Skre- 
bensky,  the  symbol  itself  still  seems  something  of  a  device.  So, 
too,  with  the  rainbow-arch-doorway  imagery,  even  though 
early  on  it  arrives  as  organic  metaphor  and  then  recurs  through 
the  whole  book;  or  the  wild  horses,  where  early  metaphor  later 
becomes  rather  obvious  symbol.  The  effect  here  is  less  of  rhythm 
than  of  design. 

Other  symbols,  however,  do  seem  to  arise  spontaneously  and 
to  continue  to  work  more  flexibly.  The  imagery  of  birds,  fw 
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example,  which  runs  all  through  the  Anna-Will  section,  is 
never  heavily  underlined  (even  in  its  most  explicit  use,  the 
episode  of  the  fighting  blueops),  but  its  effective  meaning  is 
established  with  a  delicate  strength  that  maintains  it  through 
the  book.  Again,  the  three  or  four  major  scenes  involving  the 
moon  have  a  disturbing  power  characteristic  only  of  Lawrence : 
the  capacity  to  create  symbolism  of  this  order  is  at  the  centre 
(though  it  is  by  no  means  the  whole)  of  his  imaginative  achieve¬ 
ment.  He  makes  no  attempt  here  to  comment  discursively  or 
even  to  probe.  We  could  cite  his  ex  post  facto  remarks  about  the 
moon  in  Fantasia  of  the  Unconscious,  but  the  novel  itself 
actually  weaves  together  the  human  sexual  rhythms  and  the 
corn  glistening  in  the  darkness  or  the  movement  of  the  sea, 
while  the  moon  beats  down  its  signal,  its  challenge,  of  ‘almost 
malignant  apartness’.  If  the  scene  with  Anna  and  Will  is  less 
wrought-up  than  those  with  Ursula  and  Skrebensky,  all  enact 
quite  explicit  themes,  yet  they  do  so  with  no  contrived  or  super¬ 
ficial  relevance.  In  the  end,  we  can’t  explain  their  meaning  in 
other  terms  any  more  than  Ursula  or  even  Lawrence  could; 
their  power  derives  from  a  full,  firm  grasp  of  experience,  a 
vision  that  remains  irreducibly  poetic. 

The  related  symbolism  of  darkness  illustrates  how  Lawrence 
can  successfully  evolve  prophetic  argument  from  within  pro¬ 
phetic  vision  so  long  as  his  use  of  the  symbol — urgent  and  in¬ 
sistent  as  it  is  sometimes — remains  faithful  to  what  is  deeply 
imagined,  never  committing  it  to  a  significance  narrower  than 
he  has  in  fact  created.  That  significance  emerges  from  the  total 
action  of  the  early  chapters  particularly :  at  the  end  of  chapter  i, 
Tom’s  apartness  from  Lydia  and  the  passion  that  draws  them 
together  to  their  long,  dark,  marital  embrace,  are  reflected  in 
the  dynamic  elements  themselves — in  the  flying  darkness  of  the 
clouds  and  the  terrible  liquid-brilliance  of  the  moon.  In  the 
next  chapter,  darkness  is  the  element  of  withdrawal,  and  of 
birth,  fecundity,  a  sensual  vitality  in  harmony  with  a  deep 
moral  vitality  as  well;  Tom,  in  the  pain  of  loss,  watches  Anna 
and  Will  embrace  by  night  in  the  fowl-loft;  at  night,  he  is  over¬ 
borne  by  the  flood :  the  symbol  assumes  meaning  without  strain, 
apparently  without  conscious  intent.  Yet  it  gradually  becomes 
more  explicit,  deployed  more  openly,  as  in  ‘The  Cathedral’,  or 
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when  Ursula  and  Skrebensky  kiss,  or  in  the  ‘darkness’  sur¬ 
rounding  present  consciousness,  or  in  the  constant  juxtaposition 
of  ‘dark’  with  ‘fecund’,  ‘flame’,  and  the  like.  Nevertheless, 
Lawrence’s  desire  to  generalise  and  direct  does  not  here  falsify 
the  organic  wholeness  of  his  grasp.  The  symbol  expresses  com¬ 
plexities  that  still  remain  complex;  emphatic  insistence  and 
repetition  do  not  destroy  its  felt  significance,  a  poetic  rhythm 
genuinely  there. 

The  actual  discriminations  to  be  made  in  The  Rainbow  arc 
not  simple.  As  I  have  tried  to  suggest,  Lawrence’s  ‘prophetic’ 
impulse  doesn’t  simply  overtake  and  then  wholly  dominate 
his  imagination.  The  Rainbow  is  profoundly  original  and  pro¬ 
foundly  meaningful  because  of,  not  in  spite  of,  the  pervasive 
presence  of  intellect;  and  ‘prophecy’ — radical  insight,  judg¬ 
ment,  emphasis — is  its  very  condition.  Nor  is  it  simply  that  the 
art  weakens  when  Lawrence  turns,  in  the  second  half,  from 
universal  to  local  issues.  That  is  broadly  true  perhaps,  but  not 
entirely,  for  Lawrence  is  right  to  insist  on  their  vital  continuity 
and  only  provokes  criticism  when  he  fails  to  realise  that  con¬ 
tinuity  imaginatively — when,  in  fact,  he  falls  victim  to  the  very 
situation  he  attacks.  The  elements  of  the  whole  ‘man  alive’, 
alive  in  his  social  relations  as  in  his  individual,  passional  con¬ 
sciousness,  fall  apart;  ‘blood-relationships’  become  ‘mere  spirit 
or  mind’.  Sometimes  Lawrence  seems  to  know  our  situation  so 
well  that  he  wants  only  to  refuse  it;  exploration  of  it  from 
within  lapses  into  analysis  of  it  from  without;  and  so  he  comes 
to  over-simplify  the  subtle  inter-relatedness  even  of  our  life, 
however  sick.  The  result — an  art  of  serious  ‘fable’ — usually 
demands  both  attention  and  respect  (though  it  only  adumbrates 
the  success  of  Women  in  Love).  Occasionally,  although  we  can 
understand  and  even  endorse  his  mood,  his  undifferentiating 
violence  compromises  the  values  it  is  meant  to  serve,  and  the  art 
fails  to  integrate  insight  and  moral  intent  on  any  level.  Where 
Lawrence  is  most  deeply  at  one,  however,  The  Rainbow  does 
possess  a  magnificent  and  challenging  vitality.  In  the  end, 
Lawrence’s  greatness  is  that  he  gives  us  the  reality  by  which  we 
can  judge  him. 
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Reviewer  s  Bane: 

A  Study  of  Iris  Murdoch’s  The  Flight  from  the  Enchanter 

OLGA  McDonald  meidner 


BY  THE  TIME  I  had  read  Iris  Murdoch’s  first  novel,  Under 
the  Net,  straight  through  twice,  with  tremendous  enjoyment 
and  growing  admiration,  her  second  novel  was  out.  Eagerly  I 
went  on  to  read  The  Flight  from  the  Enchanter,  and 
was  at  first  bitterly  disappointed.  One  reviewer  (Maurice 
Richardson,  writing  in  The  New  Statesman  and  Nation, 
March  31,  1956)  called  it  ‘a  maddening  book.  A  real  piece 
of  reviewer’s  bane’.  The  central  character,  the  ‘enchanter’ 
Mischa  Fox,  seemed  to  me  vague  and  incredible,  and  most 
of  the  others  were  uninteresting.  There  were  trivialities 
about  a  gaggle  of  elderly  females  at  a  board  meeting,  and  a  set 
of  wealthy  people  behaving  badly  at  a  London  ‘society’  party. 
But  an  important  part  of  the  story  was  handled  with  consum¬ 
mate  skill :  a  fantastic  situation,  made  completely  credible  and 
very  moving,  in  which  a  woman  of  forty,  an  attractive,  wealthy, 
educated  Englishwoman,  who  chooses  for  complex  reasons  to 
work  in  a  factory,  gets  to  know  two  very  handsome  young 
Polish  immigrant  brothers,  her  fellow-workers;  and  from  being 
their  guide,  interpreter,  English  teacher  and  friend,  becomes 
mistress  to  both,  on  alternate  occasions  and  with  the  connivance 
of  each.  This  is  superbly  imagined  by  the  author  and  beauti¬ 
fully  conveyed  to  the  reader,  but  its  place  in  the  total  plan 
proved  very  difficult  to  understand. 

I  should  never  have  returned  to  The  Flight  from  the  En¬ 
chanter  if  the  two  later  novels,  especially  The  Bell,  had  not 
renewed  my  interest  in  the  author.  Having  seen  clear  evidence 
in  The  Bell  that  Iris  Murdoch  can  construct  a  novel  with  the 
greatest  care,  with  minute  calculation  and  intense  intellectual 
concentration,  I  returned  to  The  Flight  from  the  Enchanter 
and  studied  it  more  carefully.  It  proved  extremely  interesting — 
a  brilliant  failure,  highly  original,  superbly  audacious,  fatally 
over-ambitious. 
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After  close  study  of  the  book,  various  themes  seemed  to  me 
to  be  developed  in  it,  all  of  them  fruitful  ones:  the  English 
educated  classes,  and  family  relations  among  them,  and  how 
they  differ  from  continental  Europeans;  the  mental  sufferings 
of  refugees  and  technically  stateless  persons,  and  the  psycho¬ 
logical  instability  of  people  who  (even  if  they  are  otherwise 
privileged)  cannot  call  any  land  home;  the  differences  between 
very  young  adults  aged  twenty  and  adults  of  the  age  of  forty; 
the  nature  of  evil  and  of  evil-doing,  the  genesis  of  cruelty,  the 
idea  of  sin,  the  control  of  anti-social  passions  in  society;  the 
nature  of  power.  None  of  these  seems  to  suggest  the  idea  of  an 
enchanter  and  a  flight  from  him.  This  idea  is  presented  in  the 
doings  of  three  or  four  unhappy  bachelor  people,  toying  miser¬ 
ably  and  indecisively  with  possible  attachments;  one  is  a  refugee 
who  commits  suicide. 

The  ‘enchanter’  is,  in  the  main,  the  mysterious  character 
Mischa  Fox.  Rosa  (mistress  to  the  Polish  brothers)  flees  from 
him  in  earnest  and,  it  seems,  against  her  own  interests  and 
happiness,  because  she  cannot  come  to  terms  with  her  own 
nature.  Everybody  in  the  book,  except  perhaps  the  scholar  Peter 
Saward,  believes  Mischa  is  very  powerful,  wicked  and  cruel. 
At  first  the  reader  believes  this  too.  But  it  seems  we  are  all 
mistaken.  To  judge  from  his  London  house,  his  Italian  villa 
and  his  travels,  he  is  rich.  As  he  owns  newspapers,  he  seems  to 
be  powerful.  But  the  allegations  of  cruelty  (when  we  come  to 
study  the  book  carefully)  seem  to  be  unsupported.  We  notice 
that  Mischa  takes  care  of  a  moth  in  Rainborough’s  garden: 
Rainborough  deliberately  crushes  it  underfoot;  Mischa  tries  to 
protect  a  lizard  from  Rosa’s  clumsiness;  he  takes  no  advantage 
of  the  infatuated  young  Annette  who  throws  herself  at  him. 
He  only  does  one  thing  which  harms  anybody :  he  apparently 
arranges  for  the  question  of  illegal  immigrants  to  be  raised  in 
Parliament  and  the  press,  so  that  Stefan  Lusiewicz  finds  it 
prudent  to  disappear — a  good  riddance  to  a  brutal,  selfish,  arro¬ 
gant  man.  It  seems  as  if  Mischa  Fox,  by  thus  stirring  up  trouble 
for  illegal  immigrants,  were  also  responsible  for  the  suicide  of 
poor  Nina,  the  refugee  dressmaker.  The  whole  story  of  Nina’s 
relationship  to  Mischa  is  puzzling:  she  believes  he  has  great 
power  over  her.  At  first  we  think  he  wields  this  force  deliber- 
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atcly;  later  it  appears  to  reside  not  in  him  but  only  in  Nina’s 
mind,  the  troubled  mind  of  a  displaced  person.  Not  knowing 
how  to  arrange  to  leave  England,  nor  how  to  legalise  her  posi¬ 
tion  there,  Nina  feels  hunted  to  desperation.  She  also  feels 
isolated  from  other  people  by  her  dependence  on  Mischa,  But 
it  is  Rosa  who  on  three  different  occasions  (Chap.  XI,  Chap. 
XXII,  p-  289)  is  too  self-absorbed,  too  lacking  in  common 
politeness,  to  listen  to  Nina’s  troubles  or  realise  that  the  refugee 
is  in  real  distress.  Rosa’s  rudeness  to  Nina,  though  presented  as 
if  comic  and  venial,  is  criminal  in  its  outcome.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  Rosa  ever  realises  this. 

This  doubt  brings  us  to  the  character  of  Calvin  Blick,  from 
whom  Rosa  learns  of  Nina’s  suicide.  He  is  the  really  mysterious 
figure  in  the  book.  When  we  first  meet  him,  in  Chap.  II,  he 
appears  to  be  a  man  as  other  men  are.  He  is  working  hard  to 
negotiate  a  deal  with  Hunter  on  Mischa’s  behalf,  and  trying  to 
understand  why  Hunter  is  unwilling;  in  this  scene  he  shows  a 
somewhat  depraved  interest  in  lewd  pictures  and  a  normal  male 
interest  in  the  pretty  girl  Annette  who  interrupts  the  interview 
he  is  conducting.  But  in  the  next  chapter  (III)  Rainborough 
describes  him  as 

‘the  dark  half  of  Mischa’s  mind.  He  docs  the  things  which 

Mischa  doesn’t  even  think  of.  That’s  how  Mischa  can  be  so 

innocent’,  (p.  35) 

How  are  we  to  take  this  imaginative  flight.?  I  believe  that  like 
many  other  things  Rainborough  says  and  does,  it  is  mistaken. 
Although  at  Chap.  Ill  we  cannot  know  it,  ‘there’s  no  such  man’ 
as  Calvin  Blick.  He  docs  not  exist  on  the  same  plane  of  fiction 
as  Rosa  and  Hunter.  Even  a  perfunctory  human  status  as  an 
employee  or  hanger-on  of  Mischa  is  barely  accorded  him.  He 
seems  to  represent  the  dark  halves  of  the  minds  of  Rosa  and 
Hunter,  and  of  anybody  else  with  a  sense  of  sin :  he  is  repres¬ 
sion  of  the  passions;  he  is  the  hidden  power,  for  ill,  of  what  is 
repressed.  Not  for  nothing  is  he  called  Calvin — he  himself 
draws  attention  to  his  name  (p.  16).  I  think  it  is  strictly  true  that 
‘he  docs  the  things  which  Mischa  doesn’t  even  think  of’,  but 
not  on  Mischa’s  behalf.  Mischa  is  truly  ‘innocent’,  but  because 
he  has  power,  in  the  public  and  political  sense,  people  like  Rosa 
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(who  is  not  sufficiently  in  command  of  herself  to  use  what 
power  she  has  to  influence  public  matters,  and  who  thinks  she 
nas  none)  attribute  to  him  evil. 

On  the  literal  level,  the  surface  of  the  story,  Calvin  is  a 
hanger-on  of  Mischa  who  has  a  dark-room  for  photography  in 
the  cellars  of  Mischa’s  London  house,  takes  photographs,  carries 
lewd  ones  around  with  him  and  is  always  offering  to  show  them 
to  people.  We  poor  credulous  readers  are  led  to  believe  that 
Calvin  takes  a  compromising  photograph  of  Rosa  in  the  loving 
arms  of  both  Polish  brothers;  that  he  shows  this  to  Rosa’s 
brother  Hunter,  and  by  promising  not  to  show  it  to  Mischa, 
blackmails  Hunter  into  agreeing  to  the  deal  which  Calvin  has 
previously  failed  to  negotiate :  Hunter  agrees  to  sell  the  journal 
he  edits  to  Mischa.  (My  complaint  as  a  credulous  reader  is  not 
that  I  couldn’t  or  didn’t  believe  this  tale  of  the  photograph  as  I 
first  read  it,  but  rather  that  1  did :  it  was  too  fantastic  to  be 
interesting  in  itself,  and  yet  too  opaque  to  reveal  symbolic  sig¬ 
nificance.)  Towards  the  end  of  the  story  Calvin  uses  the  same 
photograph  to  frighten  Rosa  away  from  Mischa,  by  telling  her 
that  he  took  the  picture  on  Mischa’s  instructions.  Rosa  con¬ 
fronts  Calvin  promptly  with  his  contradiction : 

‘  “You  astonish  me,”  she  said.  “You  not  only  attempt  to  black¬ 
mail  me  with  one  story  and  Hunter  with  the  opposite  story 
but  you  have  the  insolence  to  admit  it.”  (p.  304) 

“Why  not?”  cried  Calvin.  “You  will  never  know  the  truth, 
and  you  will  read  the  signs  in  accordance  with  your  deepest 
wishes.  That  is  what  we  humans  always  have  to  do.  Reality 
is  a  cipher  with  many  solurions,  all  of  them  right  ones.”  ’ 

(The  author  seems  to  endorse  this  view  of  human  possibilities— 
I  cannot.) 

Later  Calvin  says : 

‘  “I  have  done  nothing  for  you  and  your  brother  but  provide 
you  with  rather  grotesque  pretexts  for  doing  what  you  really 
want  to  do.  .  .  .’  (p.  305) 

It  is  hard  to  establish  whether  this  photograph  which  affords 
‘grotesque  pretexts’  exists,  on  the  historical  level,  i.e.  as  an 
event  in  the  histories  of  the  fictional  Rosa  and  Hunter.  We 
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arc  vividly  compelled  to  believe  in  the  piece  of  paper  which 
Hunter  is  tricked  into  developing  with  his  own  hands,  and  to 
which  he  reacts  so  violently.  If  this  is  real,  the  film  must  have 
been  exposed  on  the  ‘historical’  level  too,  in  which  case  Calvin 
did  take  a  flash  photograph  in  the  Poles’  room  in  Chelsea  one 
evening.  Or  was  the  flash  due  to  a  mere  fault  in  the  electric 
light,  as  the  Polish  brothers  said?  If  so,  then  perhaps  Rosa 
inwardly  pictures  the  scene  from  her  visual  memory,  and  feels 
her  shame  if  Mischa  should  know  of  it  (because  she  is  tortured 
by  guilt,  and  because  her  unconscious  will  to  flee  from  her 
enchanter  Mischa  makes  her  think  he  diabolically  knows  every¬ 
thing).  In  this  case.  Hunter  must  separately  conjecture  such  a 
scene  out  of  what  little  he  knows  about  Rosa  and  the  Poles 
(because  he  is  consumed  by  curiosity,  has  repressed  and  guilty 
feelings  about  sex,  and  is  jealous  about  Rosa).  In  either  case, 
Calvin  is  an  allegorical  figure  who  wields  a  concrete  symbol, 
the  incriminating  photograph,  a  symbol  boldly  chosen  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  making  public  of  an  essentially  private  event,  but  so 
bold  and  unlikely  that  it  can  only  be  accepted  as  symbolic.  I 
found  the  item  that  Mischa  has  one  blue  eye  and  one  brown 
one — and  thus,  symbolically,  has  two  different  profiles  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  point  of  view — similarly  incredible  (but  Miss  Mur¬ 
doch  assures  me  she  knows  such  a  man).  Whereas  many  other 
strange,  vivid  events  and  objects  in  the  book,  such  as  the  bowl 
of  goldfish,  the  cake  with  cider,  the  iron  bedstead  in  the  Poles’ 
room,  the  burning  of  Hunter’s  hair,  are  credible  and  apparently 
‘real’.  Unlike  the  photograph,  the  figure  of  Calvin  Blick,  or 
Mischa’s  alleged  wickedness,  they  survive  to  animate  or  popu¬ 
late  many  readings  of  the  story,  and  do  not  sink  into  mere 
symbols  of  some  inner  state  or  process.  This  mixture  of  levels 
is  confusing. 

I  think  the  only  way  to  avoid  confusing  readers  thus  would 
have  been  to  adopt  stylistic  devices  (as  clear  or  as  subtle  as  the 
writer  might  choose)  to  mark  off  symbolic  characters  and  events 
from  ‘natural’  ones.  The  allegorical  elements  could  thereby  be 
invested  with  a  specific  poetic  colouring  that  would  economic¬ 
ally,  immediately  and  perhaps  even  artistically  convey  to  a 
reader  the  difference  between  the  ‘reality’  of  Calvin  Blick  andi 
that  of  Rosa  and  Hunter  Keepe.  As  the  book  stands,  only  long 
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familiarity  and  sustained  mental  effort  can  enable  a  reader  to 
make  this  distinction  and  so  understand  the  action. 

Once  the  reader  (or  studeni)  has  accepted  the  idea  that  Mischa 
is  not  necessarily  wicked  just  because  the  characters  say  so,  and 
that  Calvin  does  not  exist,  various  things  fall  into  place.  The 
story  of  Rosa  and  Hunter  becomes  very  interesting.  Their 
psychological  development  has  apparently  been  severely  affected 
by  the  death  of  their  parents,  and  they  are  not  properly  in¬ 
dependent  of  each  other.  Rosa  flees  from  intimacy  with  anyone 
because  her  intimacy  with  Hunter  is  so  close  as  to  be  painful. 
Hunter  forms  no  friendships  with  men,  no  attachments  to 
women;  he  over-reacts  violently  to  the  idea  (or  picture)  of  Rosa 
as  mistress  to  the  two  Poles;  similarly  he  is  said  to  be 

‘notoriously  hostile  to  anyone  who  was  sweet  on  Rosa’. 

(p- 103)  ; 

(For  this  item,  however,  we  have  to  trust  Rainborough.)  On  j 
the  other  hand.  Hunter  seems  to  have  wanted  Rosa  to  marry 
Mischa : 

‘Rosa  was  aware  that  Hunter  had  never  forgiven  her  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  marry  Mischa.’  (p.  no) 

(But  for  this  information  we  have  to  trust  Rosa.)  We  are  told 
that  Hunter  is  himself  a  great  admirer  of  Mischa,  and  perhaps 
the  ambivalence  towards  Mischa  Fox  is  equally  great  in  both 
brother  and  sister. 

Not  only  did  their  parents  die  when  they  were  young,  but 
their  forceful  mother,  a  famous  socialist,  left  them  in  unwilling 
charge  of  a  struggling  periodical  called  the  Artemis,  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  female  emancipation  and  advancement.  Its  title 
is  significant.  Hunter  edits  it,  but  its  circulation  drops.  They 
try  half-heartedly,  and  again  ambivalently,  to  get  rid  of  this 
irksome  responsibility.  Mrs.  Wingfield,  an  old  friend  of  their 
mother’s,  rightly  complains  (p.  286)  that  Hunter  and  Rosa  have  | 
no  blood,  no  fight  in  them.  This  judgment  seems  to  refer  not 
only  to  the  fact  that  they  are  less  forceful  than  their  mother 
was,  but  also  to  the  general  situation  of  the  contemporary  Eng¬ 
lish  vis-a-tns  continental  Europeans  (when  the  latter  are  not 
suffering  from  being  technically  or  psychologically  Displaced 
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Persons).  The  continentals  are  all  stronger  and  bolder.  They  are 
unafraid  of  wielding  power,  whether  for  wicked  or  indifferent 
or  good  ends :  the  Poles  compel  Rosa  to  submit  to  their  wishes; 
Marcia  rescues  Rainborough;  Mischa  alone  is  able  to  get  rid  of 
the  cruel  Stefan,  although  Hunter  holds  the  right  weapon.  The 
novel  seems  to  say  that  the  English,  though  well  behaved,  are 
impotent  to  combat  evil,  by  reason  of  a  combination  of  Calvin 
and  Fox :  i.e.  by  repression  of  natural  passions,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  shame  and  guilt;  and  by  Puritanism.  Perhaps  Rosa’s  atti¬ 
tude  to  Mischa’s  wealth  and  power  fits  in  with  this  idea,  by 
being  puritanical. 

Having  seen  thus  far  into  the  significance  of  Hunter  and 
Rosa,  one  can  enjoy  tremendously  the  story  of  SELIB  (the 
Special  European  Labour  Immigration  Bureau),  John  Rain- 
borough,  and  his  enchanter.  Miss  Agnes  Casement.  These  are 
two  small  nasty  people,  who  deserve  no  better  fate  than  to 
marry  each  other.  Their  wretched  parody  of  a  courtship  pro¬ 
ceeds  by  unlovely  stages,  excellently  imagined.  The  dea  ex 
machina  action  of  Marcia  in  rescuing  the  reluctant,  incom¬ 
petent  Rainborough  from  the  calculating  Agnes’s  clutches  when 
the  two  are  already  engaged,  is  brilliantly  described.  Rain- 
borough’s  Cambridgean  snobbery  and  confidence  in  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  men  over  women  are  authentic.  Though  he  deserves  no 
better  wife  than  Agnes,  bachelorhood  fits  his  deserts  best.  When, 
with  the  fascinating  Marcia’s  disinterested  help,  he  has  cast  off 
Agnes : 

‘Rainborough  sat  down.  He  wiped  his  brow.  For  a  moment 
the  pain  in  his  heart  seemed  a  little  like  pity.  Then  a  great 
wind  was  blowing  through  him.  It  blew  right  through  him 
without  any  hindrance.  He  was  empty.  He  left  the  room  to 
pack  his  suitcase.’  (p.  280). 

He  is  indeed  empty.  He  was  a  man  empty  enough  before.  Now 
he  has  cravenly  fled  from  his  last  chance  of  some  human  ful¬ 
filment.  We  need  not  be  sorry  for  him  or  for  Agnes  who  loses 
him;  he  had  good  opportunities  to  develop  into  a  man  more 
loving  and  lovable  than  he  did.  The  tale  is  a  delectable  comedy. 
Especially  this  comment  on  Rainborough’s  sexual  impulses, 
about  which  (like  the  rest  of  his  own  character  and  motives)  he 
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is  at  once  sophisticated  and  dishonest,  is  penetrating  and 
accurate : 

‘It  occurred  to  him  suddenly  that  the  whole  extraordinary 
ensemble  of  powder,  perfume  and  paint  which  gave  so  arti¬ 
ficial  a  surface  to  Miss  Casement  lay  upon  Marcia  as  a  natural 
bloom.  She  was  an  exotic  flower  .  .  .  Rainborough’s  norm 
was  still  the  wild  rose,  although  he  no  longer  even  desired 
these  simple  blossoms.’  (p.  277) 

There  remain  some  characters  and  themes  not  yet  accounted 
for.  Just  as  Rainborough’s  flight  is  a  comic  counterpart  of 
Rosa’s,  so  Annette’s  connection  with  Mischa  is  a  comic  counter¬ 
part  of  Rosa’s  relations  with  him.  Annette  takes  no  harm  from 
her  violent  passion  for  Mischa  Fox;  this  resilience  in  the  very 
young  seems  important  to  the  author.  Annette’s  farcical  attempt 
at  suicide  is  a  comic  counterpart  to  poor  Nina’s  real  suicide; 
again,  the  very  young  take  no  permanent  harm.  The  girl’s 
broken  leg  and  the  plaster  of  Paris  which  Calvin  removes  seem 
to  be  symbolically  connected  with  Annette’s  concern  that  her 
bo<iy  should  not  be  defaced  or  used  up.  This  concern  appears 
a  likely  enough  form  of  vanity,  on  the  surface.  But  when  taken 
in  conjunction  with  her  lost  virginity  and  her  retained  roman¬ 
tic  illusions,  then  her  objections  to  vaccination  marks  and  hav¬ 
ing  her  ears  pierced  (which  she  refuses  to  submit  to,  because 
they  represent  to  her  the  first  violation  of  her  body  on  which 
there  would  be  no  going  back)  are  ironical. 

But  she  is  not  a  very  interesting  figure,  although  intended 
to  be  an  attractive  one.  We  are  made  to  feel  the  pathos  of  her 
situation;  the  symbols  of  a  continuous  life,  as  seen  from  fast 
railway  trains  by  the  wistful  eyes  of  a  person  resentful  of  an 
interrupted  life,  are  successfully  chosen  : 

‘  .  .  .  travelling  towards  evening,  as  the  lights  were  coming 
on  in  the  houses,  she  would  see  the  cyclist  at  the  level-cross¬ 
ing,  his  face  preoccupied  and  remote,  and  think  that  when 
the  train  had  passed  and  the  gates  opened  he  would  go  on  his 
way  and  by  the  time  he  reached  his  house  she  would  be 
passing  another  frontier.’  (p.  62) 
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Nevertheless,  the  author  laughs  at  Annette  for  thinking  of  her¬ 
self  as  a  waif  (pp.  63-4),  and  seems  to  suggest  that  not  only 
the  girl’s  perfect  command  of  French  and  English,  but  her 
priceless  collection  of  unset  gems  (representing  perhaps  valuable 
experience  not  yet  drawn  upon?)  offset  the  disadvantages  of 
homelessness  for  this  ‘poor  little  rich  girl’.  Annette’s  situation 
seems  to  me  more  deeply  pathetic  than  the  author  allows. 

In  Annette’s  attempted  suicide  we  are  not  meant  to  be  as  much 
involved  as  in  Nina’s.  We  know  that  Annette  has  little  reason 
to  wish  to  end  her  life.  Her  attempt  takes  on  a  farcical  note 
from  the  moment  she  decides  to  order  gin.  Nevertheless  the 
author  shows  imaginative  power  in  bringing  home  to  us  the 
idea  of  death  as  it  comes  home  to  this  silly  young  girl. 

‘She  ordered  some  more  gin  and  some  vermouth  and  some 
champagne.  It  occurred  to  her  to  wonder  whether  she  should 
pay  the  bill.  But  then  with  an  inward  jerk  which  was  half 
sickening  she  realised  that  she  had  already  left  the  region 
where  one  pays  one’s  bills.’  (p.  270) 

Later  Annette  looks  for  something  with  which  to  crush  the 
sleeping  tablets,  and  at  first  would  reject  the  abandoned  tooth¬ 
brush  which  comes  to  hand  in  the  hotel  bathroom,  as  being 
unhygienic : 

‘  .  .  .  then  it  occurred  to  her  that  this  didn’t  matter  now. 
This  was  a  shock.’  (p.  272) 

Annette  is  meant  to  be  comic,  and  her  attempted  suicide  is 
suitably  funny,  but  when  we  consider  her  and  Nina,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  real  feelings  of  homeless  people,  refugees, 
D.P.’s,  are  not  fully  explored  in  this  book.  When  we  reach  the 
scene  of  Nina’s  plunge  out  of  her  high  window,  it  is  not  by 
portraying  those  feelings,  but  by  other  devices  (deployed  with 
admirable  skill)  that  pity  is  stirred.  Nina  imagines  herself  per¬ 
secuted  by  men  in  uniform;  this  is  a  weak  allusion  to  a  Kaua- 
like  situation.  The  comparison  of  death  to  a  frontier  is  conven¬ 
tional.  But  the  introduction  of  music,  the  strange  wailing  dirge 
Nina  sings,  works  wonders  (as  on  the  stage  in  a  play)  to  solemn¬ 
ise  the  scene.  Then  comes  a  bolder  stroke  still — if  the  author  is 
no  D.P.  she  is  brilliantly  Ph.D. — the  tortured  woman’s  eye 
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lights  on  her  own  wooden  crucifix  on  the  wall,  and  confused 
thoughts  about  Christ,  his  mortality  and  his  immortality,  place 
her  in  a  metaphysical  dilemma :  ‘A  dark  confusion  rose  to  cover 
her’  (p.  291).  The  philosopher-novelist  has  done  her  work  well; 
one  apt  image,  chosen  with  great  imaginative  power,  completes 
the  work : 

‘For  an  instant  she  felt  the  terrible  weight  of  a  God  depending 
on  her  will.  It  was  too  heavy.  Her  song  came  to  an  end.  She 
gathered  her  feet  under  her  and  pitched  head-first  from  the 
window.’  (p.  291) 

The  physical  body  is  convincingly  overbalanced  by  the  meta¬ 
phorical  weight,  and  the  tragic  suicide  is  achieved. 

Mischa  is  another  refugee.  His  tender  scenes  with  Peter 
Saward  and  the  book  of  pictures  of  his  home  town,  are  all  we 
see  of  his  feelings.  The  Poles  don’t  know  where  their  native 
village  was,  and  apparently  half  of  what  they  tell  about  it  is 
untrue. 

The  Poles  are  magnificent  creations.  Like  the  hero  Jake  in 
Under  the  Net,  or  Nick  in  The  Bell,  they  are  presented  with 
verve,  we  respond  clearly  and  strongly  to  them,  and  the  author’s 
sheer  pace  overrides  any  objections  we  might  want  to  make.  By 
a  violent  but  acceptable  transition  we  pass  from  finding  them  as 
harmless  and  lovable  as  Rosa  did,  to  feeling  them  dangerous, 
cruel  and  hateful.  They  are  in  fact  arrogant  and  callous  from 
the  beginning,  as  the  story  of  the  schoolmistress,  and  Rosa’s 
horror  at  it,  show.  But  they  are  simple.  Being  uncivilised,  they 
are  not  warped.  They  are  so  directly  and  basely  self-seeking  that 
in  a  law-abiding  community,  with  an  adequate  police  force, 
ordinary  people  need  not  fall  foul  of  them,  and  people  who  fall 
in  with  their  wishes  can  gain  from  contact  with  their  beauty 
and  vitality,  as  Rosa  does  until  guilt  overtakes  her.  Hunter  falls 
foul  of  Stefan  through  his  own  jealous  interference.  He  orders 
Stefan  out  of  the  house  ‘Because  my  sister  wishes  it’  (p.  253). 
To  this  Stefan  replies,  not  unreasonably,  as  Rosa  is  far  older  than 
Hunter : 

‘If  your  sister  wish  it  she  say  it.  .  .  .  Is  between  me  and  her. 

You  little  boy  keep  out  or  you  get  hurt.’ 
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Hunter  then  threatens  Stefan  with  expulsion  from  England,  and 
Stefan  undertakes  (‘threatens’  would  be  too  idle  a  word  for  the 
Pole’s  terrible  promise)  to  murder  Hunter : 


‘If  you  make  such  trouble  for  me  I  kill  you.’  (p.  254) 

After  more  argument,  Stefan  sets  fire  to  Hunter’s  hair.  This 
wanton  cruelty  should  arouse  Rosa  and  Hunter  to  hand  Stefan 
over  to  the  police,  but  it  does  not.  Mrs.  Wingfield  is  right  to 
call  them  bloodless.  Only  Mischa  can  deal  with  Stefan;  and  his 
method  kills  Nina — but  only  because  Rosa  does  not  lift  a  finger 
to  help  Nina  see  that  her  position  is  not  suicidal.  A  cowardly 
pair,  this  Rosa  and  Hunter  Keepe,  just  as  wicked  as  the  Polish 
brothers. 

My  interpretation  of  the  symbolism  of  this  difficult  book  has 
been  submitted  to  Miss  Murdoch,  who  found  it  only  partially 
right;  its  differences  from  what  she  intended  are  instructive, 
especially  as  regards  the  characters  of  Mischa  and  Calvin. 

What  Rainborough  said  was  intended  by  the  author  as  valid. 
Calvin  is  meant  to  be  ‘the  dark  half  of  Mischa  Fox’s  mind’  and 
to  do  Mischa’s  wicked  deeds  for  him  so  that  Mischa  appears 
innocent.  The  author  intended  Calvin  and  Mischa  to  be  one 
character  split  into  two,  a  good  and  a  bad,  because  she  wished  to 
show  that  great  power  (for  example,  as  wielded  by  an  owner 
of  modern  newspapers)  is  necessarily  and  unavoidably  evil.  (I 
do  not  find  that  she  has  shown  this — nor  do  I  believe  that  it  is 
true.)  Given  this  intention,  Calvin  is  the  evil  that  lives  in  the 
basement  of  Mischa’s  household,  the  evil  attendant  upon 
Mischa’s  power.  So,  also,  Mischa  is  to  be  seen  as  wicked  in 
spite  of  himself. 

The  presence  of  Calvin  in  Mischa’s  cellars  should  indeed 
symbolise  that  Calvin,  whom  I  saw  to  be  an  evil  genius,  is 
attendant  upon  Mischa  alone;  and  confronted  with  this  testi¬ 
mony  by  the  author  I  was  at  first  at  a  loss  to  explain  my  error, 
w'hich  seemed  obtuse  or  perverse.  But  there  are  two  good  reasons 
for  this  error.  One  is  the  avowedly  startling  and  very  effective 
turn  of  events  in  Chap.  XXVII  when  Rosa  leaves  Calvin  in 
London  and  meets  him  in  Italy  so  promptly  and  unexpectedly, 
and  with  such  pleasure  and  relief  (p.  295)  that  I  could  only  con¬ 
clude  she  must  bring  him  with  her,  that  he  must  be  her  own 
attendant  evil  genius. 
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The  other  reason  for  my  failure  to  interpret  Calvin  and 
Mischa  as  the  author  intended  is  that  the  power  of  Mischa  (and 
of  the  press  and  of  public  figures)  is  not  presented  in  the  events 
of  the  book,  but  only  alluded  to,  so  that  we  cannot  be  convinced 
even  temporarily  by  the  author’s  thesis  that  such  power  is  in¬ 
voluntarily  evil;  and  if  we  are  disposed,  as  I  am,  to  lay  the  blame 
for  the  most  regrettable  event  which  we  can  see  clearly  pre¬ 
sented  (i.e.  Nina’s  suicide)  on  someone  else,  nothing  in  the  book 
persuades  us  to  lay  it  on  Mischa.  The  book  is  difficult,  not  only 
because  it  is  too  complex,  but  because  it  is  too  elliptical :  it 
presents  no  evidence  for  the  central  moral  judgment  the  author 
meant  to  convey.  If  great  power  is  unavoidably  evil,  if  Mischa 
as  owner  of  newspapers  cannot  help  doing  ill,  then  this  could 
have  been  shown  by  making  his  newspapers  and  his  power 
realities  for  the  reader.  Under  the  Net  is  a  mine  of  uncommon 
information  about  pubs  and  churches  in  the  City  of  London; 
The  Flight  from  the  Enchanter  could  have  been  full  of  un¬ 
common  information  about  the  running  of  great  newspapers, 
and  would  then  have  been  far  less  puzzling. 

As  for  the  rest  of  my  proposed  interpretations:  the  author 
did  not  intend  to  contrast  the  ineffectual  English  characters  with 
the  forceful  continentals.  I  am  guilty  of  having  insinuated  this 
‘theme’,  and  not  being  English  I  do  not  care  to  defend  myself. 
More  important  is  that  the  author  did  not  intend  to  endorse 
Calvin’s  pronouncements  that  ‘reality  is  a  cipher  with  many 
solutions’,  and  that  to  read  the  signs  in  accordance  with  our 
deepest  wishes  is  ‘what  we  humans  always  have  to  do’.  (I  find 
that  an  appearance  of  moral  neutralism  is  a  feature  of  the  later 
novels  also,  and  I  have  written  about  it  elsewhere.)* 

The  Flight  from  the  Enchanter  is  a  failure,  but  an  ambitious 
and  worthwhile  one.  The  author  was  bold  indeed  in  attempting 
to  say  so  much,  and  bolder  still  in  leaving  so  much  unsaid. 
She  set  out  to  reach  her  readers  by  walking  confidently  along 
the  tightrope  of  the  mere  outward  appearance  of  a  very  strange 
tale,  across  a  vast  abyss  filled  with  implicit  meaning  of  the 
deepest  human  interest.  If  the  rope  had  been  woven  of  strands 
of  different  colours  (i.e.  if  we  could  distinguish  tale  from  alle¬ 
gory  by  the  colour  of  the  language  employed,  as  I  suggested  on 
p.  439),  the  author  might  have  reached  us,  even  though  she 
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knew  no  more  than  we  about  newspapers  and  how  they  affect 
people’s  lives.  As  it  is,  she  fails.  But  being  highly  complex 
structurally,  as  well  as  morally  and  intellectually,  the  book  is 
highly  artificial,  and  when  we  can  see  what  it  is  about,  highly 
entertaining.  When  once  we  begin  to  see  beneath  it,  we  recog¬ 
nise  that  this  story,  like  Under  the  Net,  presents  a  brilliant  sur¬ 
face,  so  that  the  world  within  the  covers  of  this  book  is  almost 
as  attractive  a  place  as  Jake’s  world  in  Under  the  Net,  though 
even  further  removed  from  the  everyday  world.  Both  have 
greater  charm  than  the  more  prosaic  worlds  of  the  two  later 
novels. 

Pietermaritzburg,  S.A. 

“The  Progress  of  Iris  Murdoch’  in  English  Studies  in  Africa 
(Witwatersrand  University  Press,  Johannesburg).  Vol.  4,  No.  i. 
March,  1961. 
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Book  Reviews 

TWELFTH-CENTURY  BUT  CHAUCERIAN 

The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  edited  by  E.  G.  Stanley.  Nelson, 
i960.  12/6. 

This  volume  is  the  third  in  the  new  series  of  Nelson’s  Med¬ 
ieval  and  Renaissance  Library.  The  poem  itself  is  one  which 
cannot  be  appreciated  from  extracts  alone  and  it  is  therefore 
particularly  useful  to  have  a  new  edition  of  it :  all  earlier  edi¬ 
tions  are  out  of  print,  except  for  that  of  the  Early  English  Text 
Society,  which  lacks  the  full  apparatus  necessary  for  a  student. 
The  present  edition  in  its  handling  of  the  text  shows  the  care 
for  the  perplexed  reader,  which  is  obviously  to  be  a  character¬ 
istic  of  the  series.  There  seem  to  be  no  difficulties  of  inter¬ 
pretation  or  translation  which  are  not  made  clear  in  the  notes, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  more  technical  issues  of  dialect,  metre 
and  textual  problems  are  treated  with  admirable  care  and 
clarity.  The  edition  will  therefore  make  it  far  easier  for  a  non- 
learned  audience  to  read  the  poem,  and  will  satisfy  all  other 
scholarly  needs,  except  for  its,  no  doubt  unavoidable,  limitation 
of  only  printing  one  of  the  two  surviving  texts. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  literary  quality  of  the  poem  Mr. 
Stanley  has  abrupdy  dealt  with  earlier  theories  of  what  the 
birds  represented  by  not  mentioning  them:  this  may  well  re¬ 
pair  the  damage  done  by  their  perpetuation  in  the  recent  Early 
Middle  English  Reader  of  Bruce  Dickens  and  R.  M.  Wilson. 
Silence  on  this  subject  certainly  clears  the  ground  for  a  more 
apt  and  sensible  approach  to  the  poem.  The  difficulty  here  is 
that  the  tradition  in  which  the  author  is  writing  is  a  Latin  one, 
normally  outside  the  scope  of  an  English  school;  yet  unless  the 
poem  is  discussed  as  a  remarkable  vernacular  offshoot  of  a  well- 
established  Latin  form,  criticism  of  it  tends  to  become  dissipated 
in  vague  laudatory  epithets,  charming,  humorous,  lively,  etc. 
It  is  here  that  Mr.  Stanley  might  perhaps  have  been  more  help¬ 
ful.  His  reference,  for  instance,  to  H.  Walther,  Das  Streit- 
gedicht  is  theoretically  sufficient  for  the  history  of  the  debate 
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form  in  Latin,  but,  since  not  all  university  libraries  possess  a 
copy,  and  since  large  numbers  of  students  cannot  read  German, 
a  reference  to  the  long  section  on  the  debate  in  F.  J.  E.  Raby, 
Secular  Latin  Poetry  (2nd  ed.  vol.  ii)  would  have  been  a  helpful 
addition  to  the  bibliography.  It  might  also  have  been  useful  to 
convey  more  fully  the  quality  of  the  unserious  debates  and 
of  the  ‘GoHardic’  poetry  in  general,  by  which  the  author  must 
have  been  influenced.  It  was  surely  from  such  sources  that  the 
poet  chiefly  became  familiar  with  the  idea  that  a  poem  might 
be  written  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  writing  it,  that  serious  mat¬ 
erial  could  be  put  to  unserious  use,  and  that  poetry  is  quite  a 
different  art  from  prose.  It  is  common  to  compare  The  Owl 
and  the  Nightingale  with  the  work  of  Chaucer,  and,  though 
there  is  a  gap  of  two  hundred  years  between  them,  the  com¬ 
parison  is  still  valuable:  for  the  literature  of  the  intervening 
period  is  functional  in  aim  and  earnest  in  intention.  It  is  not 
that  this  literature  does  not  contain  much  that  is  devotionally 
fine  or  many  well-told  narratives,  or  that  one  never  hears  in  it 
the  tone  of  a  poet  at  ease  in  his  manipulation  of  words  and 
rhythms.  But  in  all  of  it  the  subject-matter  comes  first  in  the 
sense  that  it  was  worth  expressing — and  indeed  usually  was 
also  expressed — in  unadorned  prose.  But  the  content  of  The 
Owl  and  the  Nightingale  or  of  the  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale  is  scarcely 
substantial  outside  their  poetic  form :  in  prose  they  yield  only 
the  short  section  of  a  bestiary  and  an  animal  fable.  The  point 
is  obtrusively  clear  if  one  compares  The  Owl  and  the  Night¬ 
ingale  with  the  shorter  debate  of  the  thrush  and  the  nightin¬ 
gale  written  perhaps  half  a  century  later.  In  the  latter  there  is 
no  human  personification  of  the  birds  and  no  abuse,  and  the 
arguments  are  carefully  studied  to  lead  to  the  easily  forsee- 
1  able  conclusion.  But,  though  technically  the  dialectic  of  T he  Owl 
'  and  the  Nightingale  may  be  indebted  to  the  logical  exercises  of 
*  the  schools,  the  effect  is  of  fluent  poetic  inventiveness,  manifest 
I  in  both  the  disorder  of  the  material  and  in  the  strong  sense  of 
delight  which  is  communicated  to  the  reader. 

If  an  examination  of  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale  in  the 
light  of  the  ‘GoHardic’  tradition  would  suggest  a  derivation  of 
some  of  its  qualities,  it  would  also  throw  into  relief  an  ironic 
i  subtlety  quite  unlike  the  harsher,  satiric  tone  of  the  Latin.  This 
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kind  of  irony  which  has  the  intimacy  and  individuality  of  a 
shared  joke  between  friends  is  particularly  difficult  to  appre¬ 
ciate  in  a  different  period.  But  it  seems  likely,  for  instance,  that 
the  author  anticipated  Chaucer  by  his  amusement  at  the  joke 
of  laughing  at  himself.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  passage 
in  which  the  birds  fulsomely  agree  that  Nicholas  would  make 
an  ideal  judge,  or  the  lines  at  the  end  which  ask  why  Nicholas’s 
ecclesiastical  superiors  would  not  take  action  so  that  ‘he  were 
mid  heom  ilome,/  For  teche  heom  of  his  wisdome’  are  to  be 
interpreted  as  serious  compliments — as  would  follow  from  Mr. 
Stanley’s  view — rather  than  as  the  author’s  sly  and  jocular 
praise  of  himself;  and  the  fact  that  Nicholas  is  to  judge  the 
debate  himself,  rather  than  some  august  personification,  such 
as  Theologia,  may  well  itself  be  a  joke  for  those  familiar  with 
conventions  of  the  debate  tradition.  It  may  be  noted  as  a 
further  minor  argument  for  Nicholas’s  authorship  that  a  poet’s 
reference  to  his  wild  youth  is  sufficiently  common  to  be  des¬ 
cribed  as  a  topos  of  the  period. 

The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale  is  evidence  of  a  fact  that  one 
might  otherwise  have  doubted — that  it  was  possible  to  write 
sophisticated  poetry  in  English  in  the  twelfth  century.  But  it 
no  doubt  required  a  man  of  exceptional  abilities  to  do  so,  a  man 
who  had  mastered  the  conventions  of  Latin  poetry,  and  was 
also  sensitive  to  the  homely,  colloquial  qualities  of  English,  so 
that  the  two  could  merge  in  a  manner  which  has  no  parallel. 
Nicholas  presumably  wrote  for  the  entertainment  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  friends,  and  they  presumably  liked  his  poem  so  well  that 
they  copied  it,  so  that  in  later  generations  it  survived  in  one 
monastic  manuscript  (now  lost)  and  two  related  preaching 
books  of  the  friars.  It  would  be  fascinating  to  know  whether 
the  poem  was  unique  of  its  kind.  It  seems  likely  at  least  that  it 
was  not  one  of  a  large  body  of  poems,  for,  if  so,  more  could  be 
expected  to  have  survived  in  copies  made  at  the  fairly  numerous 
monasteries  which  enjoyed  secular  poetry.  As  it  is,  the  poem 
remains  alone  and  outstanding  both  for  its  literary  merits,  and 
for  its  evidence  of  a  cultured  and  intellectual  society,  which 
expressed  itself  not  in  French  or  Latin,  but  in  English. 
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THE  REDISCOVERY  OF  DRAMA 

English  Tragedy  Before  Shal^espeare.  By  Wolfgang  Clemen. 

Translated  by  T.  S.  Dorsch.  Methuen,  30s. 

HERE,  in  a  good  English  translation,  is  Professor  Clemen’s 
Die  Tragodie  vor  Shakespeare  (1955):  a  work  of  elegant  and 
exact  scholarship  that  has  already  established  itself  as  the  best 
book  on  the  subject  and  from  which  the  study  of  Shakespeare 
will  also  benefit.  Clemen’s  design  is  to  examine  pre-Shake- 
spearian  tragedy  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  the  dramatic 
set  speech.  In  Part  One  he  gives  an  account  of  the  set  speech 
in  Renaissance  drama  (with  its  classical  antecedents)  and  in 
contemporary  theory.  In  Part  Two  he  considers  English  plays, 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  longer  speeches.  In  Part  Three  he  nar¬ 
rows  his  examination  to  one  kind  of  emotional  set  speech,  the 
lament. 

This  last  section  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best.  No  one  would 
deny  the  generic  nature  of  the  lament  in  drama  of  the  period; 
and  Clemen’s  muster  of  the  ‘topoi’  of  lament  and  his  analyses 
of  specific  laments  are  masterly.  As  an  example  of  his  tact,  I 
mention  the  way  in  which  he  relates  a  passage  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  to  a  ‘topos’,  the  prayer  for  Universal  Extinction.  In 
Seneca’s  Hercules  Oetaeus,  Hercules  cries  out  in  anguish : 

Converte,  Titan  dare,  anhelantes  equos, 
emitte  noctem;  pereat  hie  mundo  dies  .  .  .  (1131-2) 

In  Tamburlaine,  Part  I,  the  dying  Bajazeth  makes  this  appeal 
to  the  sun : 

O  highest  lamp  of  ever-living  Jove, 

Accursed  day,  infected  with  my  griefs. 

Hide  now  thy  stained  face  in  endless  night. 

And  shut  the  windows  of  the  lightsome  heavens. 

Let  ugly  darkness  with  her  rusty  coach. 

Engirt  with  tempests  wrapt  in  pitchy  clouds. 

Smother  the  earth  with  never-fading  mists. 

And  let  her  horses  from  their  nostrils  breathe 
Rebellious  winds  and  dreadful  thunderclaps,  .  .  . 

(5.2.227  ff.) 
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Cleopatra,  when  she  has  word  of  Antony’s  approaching  death, 
cries : 

O  sun. 

Burn  the  great  sphere  thou  movest  in !  darkling  stand 
The  varying  shore  o’  the  world !  O  Antony  .  .  . 

And  Clemen  comments :  (4-^5-9  •) 

Instead  of  the  traditional  lament,  with  its  string  of  rhetorical 
apostrophes,  Cleopaptra’s  grief  has  been  concentrated  into  a 
single  cry  of  anguish.  Looking  back  at  the  lines  in  Tambur- 
laine  in  which  exactly  the  same  motif  was  handled,  or  at 
Seneca’s  use  of  this  ‘topos’,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  con¬ 
tinuity;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  poetic  reshaping  of  the  formula  and  its  use  as  a 
mere  rhetorical  figure,  (pp.  250-1) 

It  is  the  distinction  of  this  book  that  Clemen  at  once  indicates 
what  is  traditional  and  what  is  singular  in  dramatic  utterances. 
His  descriptive  analyses  of  the  laments  are  more  subtle  and  fas¬ 
tidious  than  the  preceding  quotation  will  suggest,  but  I  hope 
the  fascination  of  the  ‘vertical’  method  is  discernible. 

In  Part  Three  I  find  myself  disagreeing  with  Clemen  at  only 
one  point.  In  his  inspection  of  Gorboduc’s  lament  he  talks 
about,  and  faults,  what  he  calls  ‘the  opening  apostrophe  to  the 
Fates’ : 

O  cruel  fates,  O  mindful  wrath  of  Goddes, 

Whose  vengeance  neither  Simois  stayned  streames 
Flowing  with  bloud  of  Troian  princes  slaine. 

Nor  Phrygian  fields  made  ranck  with  corpses  dead 
Of  Asian  kynges  and  lordes,  can  yet  appease, 

Ne  slaughter  of  unhappie  Pryams  race. 

Nor  Ilions  fall  made  levell  with  the  soile 
Can  yet  suffice :  but  still  continued  rage 
Pursues  our  lyves,  and  from  the  farthest  seas 
Doth  chase  the  issue  of  destroyed  Troye.  (3.1.1-10) 

He  comments : 

To  begin  with  the  first  of  these  ‘topoi’,  the  apostrophe  to  the 
Fates  and  the  gods:  this  two-fold  apostrophe  loses  all  its 
exclamatory  character  in  that  it  is  qualified  by  a  long  com- 
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pound  relative  clause,  with  a  complex  array  of  added  nega¬ 
tive  clauses  introducing  a  whole  host  of  subjects  and  objects, 
all  of  them  dependent  on  the  apostrophised  ‘wrath  of 
Goddes’.  And  after  all  this  we  are  given  no  predicate  to  the 
apostrophe,  as  is  surely  necessary  from  the  grammatical  point 
of  view.  (pp.  255-6) 

Here  Clemen  has  confused  apostrophe  and  exclamatio.  The 
first  line  is  made  up  of  two  elliptical  exclamations,  i.e.  ‘Oh, 
cruel  [are  the]  Fates!  Oh,  mindful  [is  the]  wrath  of  Gods!’ 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  grammar. 

In  Part  One  the  chapter  on  ‘The  Set  Speech  in  Renaissance 
Drama  and  Contemporary  Theory’  is  excellent.  With  exem¬ 
plary  concision  Clemen  reviews  the  relation  of  drama  and 
rhetoric  in  Antiquity  and  in  the  Renaissance.  It  is  good  to  see 
Seneca’s  importance  for  our  drama  reasserted  so  intelligently : 

Seneca  was  not  merely  someone  who  hindered  the  free  de¬ 
velopment  of  English  tragedy  into  a  genuinely  dramatic 
genre.  By  his  example  he  also  endorsed  and  reinforced  the 
already  existing  tendency  to  express  whatever  has  emotional 
potentialities  in  speeches  of  a  heightened  poetic  quality.  He 
was  one  of  the  generating  forces  that  led  not  only  to  the  roll¬ 
ing  splendour  of  the  verse  of  Tamburlaine,  but  also  to  the 
sublime  apostrophes  of  Lear.  (p.  25) 

Seneca  was  also  the  chief  link  with  Attic  drama,  though  not  the 
sole  link,  since,  as  Clemen  briefly  remarks,  plays  of  Euripides 
were  models  for  some  Italian  tragedies  which  were  known,  or 
may  have  been  known,  to  the  English  playwrights. 

With  the  third  chapter  in  Part  One,  ‘The  Basic  Types  of 
Dramatic  Set  Speech’,  I  am  less  happy.  Clemen  acknowledges 
that  the  attempt  to  classify  by  genera  the  long  speeches  in  plays 
of  Euripides  ‘proves  both  inadequate  and  unfruitful’  (p.  45).  I 
am  not  convinced  that  it  would  prove  otherwise  with  regard  to 
plays  by  Shakespeare’s  predecessors.  Clemen  says : 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  most  of  the  types  of  set  speech 
which,  as  later  chapters  will  show,  can  be  distinguished  in 
pre-Shakespearian  drama  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  Homeric 
epics,  (p.  46) 
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He  then  lists  the  following;  summons  to  battle,  speeches  of  | 
triumph,  laments,  petitions  or  supplications,  invective  and 
threatening  speeches,  panegyrics,  speeches  of  greeting  and  fare¬ 
well,  and  messenger-speeches  (footnote,  p.  46).  Now,  this  is  an 
intriguing  assertion,  but  it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  true  that  later 
chapters  show  this.  Clemen  has  here  bitten  off  more  than  he  can 
deal  with,  in  this  one  book.  He  further  asks  himself  ‘how  far 
the  set-speech  types  of  pre -Shakespearian  drama  can  be  classified 
according  to  the  three  genres  of  set  speech  that  the  poetic 
theorists  of  the  Renaissance  took  over  from  the  rhetorical 
systems  of  the  ancients;  these  were  the  genus  demon strativum^ 
the  genus  dcliberativum,  and  the  genus  iudiciale'  (p.  49).  He 
concludes,  rightly,  that  such  a  method  of  classification  is  not 
comprehensive  enough.  That  disposes  of  one  classification  by 
genera.  But  he  is  bent  on  making  some  classification,  presum¬ 
ably  since  he  feels  obliged  to  justify  his  isolation,  for  study,  of 
the  lament.  He,  accordingly,  produces  these  kinds :  Report- 
speech,  Planning-speech,  Resolution-speech,  Review  of  the 
Situation,  Conversion-speech ,  Appeasement-speech ,  Incitement- 
speech,  Exhortation ,  Wooing-speech,  Petition,  Counsel-speech, 
Panegyric,  Triumph-speech,  Gneting-speech,  Challenge,  Indict¬ 
ment-speech,  Justification-speech.  This  catalogue  seems  to  me 
to  be  arbitrary  and  (very  nearly)  useless.  It  is  a  classification 
from  outside,  with  (so  far  as  I  know)  no  justification  in  ancient 
or  Renaissance  theory.  The  lament,  the  narration,  and  the  per¬ 
suasion  for  or  against  a  course  of  action,  these  are  the  furniture 
of  European  Renaissance  drama.  It  may  even  be  that  the  speech 
of  insult  is  a  common  enough  feature  to  be  studied  in  isolation. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  can  profitably  go  further  than  that.  Or  if 
we  do,  we  should  descend  to  smaller  units,  themes  or  ‘topoi’, 
that  can  unquestionably  be  classified. 

If  we  ponder  what  Clemen  has  to  say  about  Lodge’s  The 
Wounds  of  Civil  War,  we  can  see  how  he  is  here  on  the  wrong 
track.  He  writes: 

Already  in  the  first  act  there  are  examples  of  the  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  of  static  set-speech  sequences  with  intermittent  bursts  of 
activity.  At  the  same  time  this  act  shows  quite  clearly  that  the 
speech  episodes  are  always  based  on  conventional  situations  1 
of  the  kind  that  prescribe  the  use  of  stereotyped  set  speeches,  j 
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Thus  the  scene  in  the  Senate  with  its  series  of  typical  ‘counsel- 
speeches’  is  followed  by  the  ‘provocation’,  in  the  form  of 
Sylla’s  boastful  threats  (11.  227  ff.);  this,  after  an  interlude  of 
action,  is  succeeded  by  a  situation  which  calls  for  a  ‘dissuasion- 
speech’  (11.  267  ff.)  .  .  .  (p.  135) 

1  cannot  see  that  the  speech  of  Sylla  referred  to  is  a  ‘provoca¬ 
tion’.  It  is  a  threat.  In  fact,  it  is  Sylla  who  has  been  provoked 
by  the  Senate’s  choice  of  Marius  as  general  in  the  war  against 
Mithridates.  Clemen’s  account  obscures  the  shape  of  the  first 
act.  The  most  important  speech  is  Sylla’s  on  his  arrival,  and  it 
is  best  defined  by  its  theme :  ingratitude. 

Trusties  Senators  and  ingrateful  Romaines, 

For  all  the  Honors  I  have  done  to  Rome, 

For  all  the  spoils  I  brought  within  her  walles. 

Thereby  for  to  enrich  and  raise  her  pride, 

Repay  you  me  with  this  ingratitude?  .  .  .  (169-173) 

The  theme  is  also  Coriolanus’s,  treated  with  similar  vehemence 
and  with  similar  boasts  (if  you  like).  The  history  of  this  theme 
might  well  be  studied;  Cicero  and  the  historians  are  obvious 
sources. 

These  are  the  units  that  compose  the  set  speeches.  In  Act  IV, 
scene  i,  of  The  Wounds  of  Civil  War  Marius,  in  a  speech  to  the 
senators,  touches  on  a  ‘topos’,  that  of  the  fictile  multitude ; 

Scilla  the  scourge  of  Asia  as  we  heare 
Is  prest  to  enter  Italic  with  sword. 

He  comes  in  pompe  to  triumph  here  in  Rome, 

But  Senators  you  know  the  wavering  wills. 

Of  foolish  men  I  meane  the  common  sort. 

Who  through  report  of  innovations. 

Of  flattering  humors  of  well  tempred  tongues. 

Will  change  and  draw  a  second  mischiefc  on. 

(1525-1532) 

This  ‘topos’  is  treated  amply  in  Juvenal’s  tenth  satire,  in  re¬ 
counting  the  behaviour  of  the  Roman  mob  after  the  fall  of 
Sejanus.  It  is  met  in  Seneca’s  plays,  ‘fluctuque  magis  mobile 
vulgus’  (Here.  Fur.  170),  and  ‘nunquam  stabilis  favor  ^vulgi’ 
(Thvestes,  351-2).  It  occurs  in  Gorboduc: 
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So  giddy  arc  the  common  peoples  mindcs, 

So  glad  of  change,  more  wavering  than  the  sea. 

..  .  r  ,  r  (5'I-64-5) 

And  it  is  found,  of  course,  in  Shakespeare : 

The  still  discordant  wavering  multitude. 

(2  Hen.  IV.  Induction) 

This  common  body. 

Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream, 

Goes  to  and  back,  lackeying  the  varying  tide. 

To  rot  itself  with  motion.  [A.  ^  C.  1.4.44-7) 

And  it  is  dramatically  illustrated  by  the  reaction  of  the  Roman 
mob  to  the  two  orations,  of  Brutus  and  Antony,  in  Julius  Caesar. 

These  small  units  seem  to  be  the  ‘tangible  components’  that  . 
Clemen  is  looking  for.  It  is  out  of  these  that  the  set  speeches  arc 
constructed,  as  he  demonstrates  in  chapter  14,  when  (for 
example)  he  considers  the  Desire  for  Death  as  a  Conventional 
Formula  (pp.  238-240).  Any  categorisation  should  have  the  | 
authority  of  rhetorical  prescription,  and  it  will  be  found,  I  sug-  | 
gest,  in  the  practice  of  Roman  schools  (see  S.  F.  Bonner :  Roman  | 
Declamation  in  the  Late  Republic  and  Early  Empire,  1949)  and  1 
of  English  schools  and  universities.  The  exercises  of  writing  on  ! 
a  thesis  or  question,  of  delivering  causae  and  controversiae,  of 
writing  themes  and  orations,  these  must  have  supplied  both 
material  and  techniques  to  the  dramatists.  I  give  just  one  ex¬ 
ample.  In  Act  V,  scene  i,  of  Gorhoduc  the  British  nobles  debate 
the  question : 

Shall  subjectes  dare  with  force 
To  worke  revenge  upon  their  princes  fact? 

Admit  the  worst  that  may,  as  sure  in  this 

The  deede  was  fowle,  the  queene  to  slay  her  sonne. 

Shall  yet  the  subject  seeke  to  take  the  sworde. 

Arise  agaynst  his  lord,  and  slay  his  king?  (17*22) 

This  brings  me  to  another  matter.  In  discussing  Gorboduc, 
Clemen  says: 


This  heavily  stressed  didacticism,  this  emphasis  on  the  poli¬ 
tical  and  moral  application  of  the  play,  constitutes  the  main 
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divergence  from  Seneca.  In  Gorboduc  the  essential  thing  is 
not  what  happens,  but  the  political  and  moral  implications 
of  what  happens.  Gorboduc  Aus  follows  the  didactic  tradition 
of  the  Morality  Plays,  (p.  62) 

Now,  it  is  true  that  Seneca  is  without  moral  concern,  unless  it 
be  to  shock  our  moral  susceptibilities.  But  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  didacticism  of  English  sixteenth-century  drama  is 
a  legacy  of  the  Morality  Play.  It  is  after  all  Scaliger  who  affirms 
that  the  chief  aims  of  tragedy  are  to  represent  the  passions  and 
to  teach,  and  that  the  plot  is  merely  a  means  to  those  ends. 
Clemen  quotes  him  on  plot  (p.  36) :  ‘Quare  erit  quasi  exemplar 
aut  instrumentum  in  fabula;  affectus  vero  finis.’  Didacticism 
is  a  growing  tide  in  the  sixteenth  century,  not  a  receding  one. 
This  can  be  seen  from  the  increasing  contamination  of  history 
(before  Bacon),  from  the  moralising  of  romantic  stories 
(Boccaccio’s,  for  example),  and  from  Spenser’s  treatment  of 
Italian  epic.  I  make  bold  to  say  that  the  debt  of  English  Renais¬ 
sance  drama  to  medieval  drama  is  minimal,  though  I  grant  that 
late  medieval  metrical  ‘tragedies’  are  an  important  influence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Clemen  fails  to  give  sufficient  prominence 
to  the  really  startling  fact :  that  during  the  latter  half  of  the  six¬ 
teenth-century  English  dramatists  groped  their  way  to  the  redis¬ 
covery  of  drama.  What  was  vital  in  Attic  drama  survived,  dehy¬ 
drated,  in  Seneca’s  pseudo-dramas.  Where  the  Italians  failed  to 
coax  life  into  the  formulas  and  stereotypes,  the  English  suc¬ 
ceeded.  What  Vitruvius  was  to  Renaissance  Italian  architects, 
Seneca  was  to  the  English  dramatists  studied  in  this  book.  In  The 
Wounds  of  Civil  War  the  laments  of  Cornelia  and  Fulvia  are 
(so  to  speak)  a  revival  of  those  of  Hecuba  and  Andromache  in 
Attic  drama.  And  with  these  and  similar  patterns  before  him, 
Shakespeare  worked  up  Constance  in  King  John.  The  Trojan 
women  live  again  in  the  Queens  in  Richard  III.  And  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  informs  the  Oresteia,  ‘Was  Orestes  justified  in  com¬ 
mitting  matricide?’  re-emerges  in  the  English  Revenge  plays; 
so  that,  for  example,  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy  we  are  presented 
with  the  problem  that  faces  a  justiciary  who  cannot  judge  in  his 
own  cause  when  the  offender  is  of  royal  blood.  And  for  all  the 
differences,  and  they  are  many,  Hamlet  is  Orestes  Redivivus. 
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I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  The  English  were  not 
servile  imitators.  If  they  had  been,  English  sixteenth-century 
drama  would  be  of  as  little  worth  as  the  Italian.  But  our  drama 
was  not  conjured  out  of  thin  air,  and  it  was  not  the  legacy  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Middle  Ages  trans¬ 
mitted  a  great  deal  of  the  Classical  past.  Clemen  makes  the  point 
more  cautiously,  and  probably  more  acceptably,  than  I  have 
done ; 


The  dramatic  lament,  and  in  Shakespeare  the  shorter  out¬ 
bursts  of  grief  as  well,  take  their  direction  from  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  formulas  laid  down  in  the  distant  past.  Sometimes 
these  formulas  are  taken  over  mechanically  and  imposed  on 
the  speech  as  mere  rhetorical  adornments;  sometimes  they 
are  dovetailed  into  the  structure  of  the  play  and  adapted  to 
its  intention  and  its  atmosphere.  They  may  serve  as  climaxes 
developing  naturally  out  of  the  context,  or  they  may  fail  of 
their  effect  because  they  arc  sandwiched  in  among  other  for¬ 
mulas  of  a  similar  type.  The  great  poet  can  give  them  back 
their  original  imaginative  character  and  force  of  expression; 
as  Shakespeare  sometimes  docs  with  his  apostrophes,  he  can 
embody  in  them  what  is  essentially  a  new  experience,  and 
thus  endow  them  with  new  life.  (p.  252) 
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A  NEW  LOOK  AT  DONNE? 

The  School  of  Donne.  By  A.  Alvarez.  Chatto  &  Windus,  1961, 
i8s. 

The  amount  of  published  criticism  of  the  Metaphysical  poets 
during  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  so  immense  that,  as  with 
Shakespeare,  one  often  feels  the  interests  of  literature  would  be 
served  best  if  production  was  halted  for  a  while.  Donne,  Marvell 
and  Herbert  arc  ‘in’,  they  are  as  widely  read  today  as  any 
English  poets  except  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and  the  steady 
flow  of  new  books  on  the  Metaphysicals  serves  to  bring  home 
the  universal  truth  that  when  criticism  has  done  a  piece  of  work 
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the  literary  world  will  never  let  it  rest  at  that  but  must  go  on  to 
produce  an  aftermath  of  unnecessary  volumes.  A  new  book  on 
Donne  at  all  events  must,  if  it  is  to  justify  itself,  offer  serious 
disagreement  with  previous  criticism;  or  it  must  try  to  per¬ 
form  some  function,  meet  some  need,  in  which  existing  criti¬ 
cism  is  inadequate — as  the  Pelican  Guide  attempted  and  failed  to 
do;  or  it  must  at  least  bring  to  our  attention  poems  which  have 
been  overlooked  or  neglected — as  Mr.  Bewley  did  in  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  La  Bella  Bona  Roba.  Merely  minor  disagreements, 
minor  changes  in  emphasis,  such  as  have  been  made  the  occasion 
of  too  much  criticism  of  the  Metaphysicals,  do  not  make  a  new 
book  worth  while.  It  is  a  situation  which  should  have  acted 
more  than  it  has  done  as  a  brake  on  publication. 

These  are  fairly  obvious  truths,  and  Mr.  Alvarez  is  as  much 
aware  of  them  as  anyone  else  (‘It  may  perhaps  seem  a  little  late 
in  the  day  to  be  writing  about  the  Metaphysicals’),  but,  unlike 
most  other  reviewers,  I  have  found  this  new  book  disappointing. 
Mr.  Alvarez  believes  that  there  has  been  an  ‘inordinate  concen¬ 
tration  on  the  “outlandish  conceit”,  as  though  the  whole  of 
Metaphysical  poetry  were  reducible  to  a  single,  rather  ostenta¬ 
tious  trick  of  style’.  He  wants  to  ‘replace  the  stress  on  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  realism  in  Donne,  the  skill  by  which  he  created  a 
poetic  language  in  which  technique  was  at  the  service  of  a  full¬ 
ness  of  the  intelligence’,  and  he  traces  the  developments  of  Meta¬ 
physical  poetry  in  the  hands  of  different  practitioners.  His  book 
is,  then,  an  attempt  to  re-state  the  classic  quality  of  Donne  and 
his  successors.  But  1  feel  that  Mr.  Alvarez  has  not  really  added 
enough  to  the  criticism  we  already  possess  to  justify  himself,  and 
above  all  I  miss  the  sense  that  behind  this  criticism  there  lies  a 
rigorous,  independent  and  sustained  attempt  to  return  to  the 
poems  and  realize  their  power  and  appeal  afresh.  Mr.  Alvarez 
offers  us  new  terms  for  old,  but  too  often  it  seems  merely  a 
matter  of  finding  a  substitute  term.  And  to  me  the  writing  is 
blemished  by  an  ambition  of  elegance,  a  cultivated  air  of  fas¬ 
tidiousness  ; 

Donne  was  the  first  to  write  with  a  rhythmic  tightness  and 
force  which  could  express  the  peculiarly  tense,  energetic  and 
slightly  intellectual  despair  of  religious  conflict.  . . . 
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.  .  .  Hopkins’  elaborate  complexity  and  Herbert’s  equally 

elaborate  simplicity.  .  . 

There  is  a  considerable  fluency  in  general  formulations  (pecu¬ 
liarly’  and  ‘extraordinarily’  are  favourite  words),  but  there  is 
little  really  close,  sharp  writing.  The  frequent  use  of  the  word 
‘intelligence’  throughout  the  book  becomes  irritating :  we  read 
it  again  and  again  and  Mr.  Alvarez  works  it  to  deatn.  It  comes 
to  mean  little  more  than  a  gesture  of  approval.  Intelligence — at 
least  where  literature  is  concerned — is  something  which  exists 
in  specific  instances,  in  actual  demonstration,  and  the  word 
must  be  given  a  particular  force  in  a  certain  literary  context. 
But  Mr.  Alvarez,  especially  in  his  discussion  of  Donne,  relies 
too  heavily  on  broad,  general  formulation : 

The  vitality  of  Donne’s  poetry  depends  on  his  knack  of 

taking  on  everything  that  comes  with  the  same  immediacy, 

accuracy  and  full,  tough  intelligence. 

We  know  too  little  about  this  intelligence  because  Mr.  Alvarez 
docs  not  bring  its  humanity  and  sympathy  vividly  before  us 
(the  word  ‘tough’,  here  and  elsewhere,  is  disturbing,  too — is 
The  Good  Morrow  a  tough  or  a  tender  poem?).  When  Mr. 
Alvarez  follows  up  his  account  through  the  other  Metaphysicals, 
one  unavoidably  asks  how  much,  finally,  has  he  given  us  that 
we  haven’t  already  got  in  a  very  adequate  and  usable  form.  In 
his  treatment  of  ‘the  courtiers’,  for  example,  Mr.  Alvarez  dis¬ 
cusses  manner  and  movement,  but  this  work  has  been  done 
before,  and  done  more  satisfactorily,  by  Dr.  Leavis.  I  mention 
this  not  for  the  sake  of  invidious  comparison,  but  because  I 
want  to  question  the  necessity  of  the  new  book.  Dr.  Leavis’ 
discussion  of  the  ‘line  of  wit’  is  more  economical,  but  at  the 
same  time  wider  in  its  interests,  firmer  and  more  solidly  grasped 
then  Mr.  Alvarez’,  which  seems  comparatively  thin  and  external 
(the  lack  of  recognition  of  Jonson’s  importance  is  strange). 
Similarly  with  Herbert,  where  one  can  sympathise  with  Mr. 
Alvarez’  criticism  of  the  ‘devotional’  approach:  he  does  not 
give  us  anything  that  the  reader  of  existing  criticism  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  for  himself.  He  is  best  on  Marvell’s  The 
Definition  of  Love  and  To  His  Coy  Mistress,  where  he  provides 
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something  challenging,  specific  and  first-hand — these  passages 
stand  out  in  one’s  recollections  of  the  book.  But  the  chapter  on 
Cowley,  as  another  reviewer  has  already  remarked,  merely 
rehearses  the  commonplaces:  the  Ode  of  Wit  features  in  its 
usual  prominent  role,  and  Mr.  Alvarez  doesn’t  appear  to  be 
aw'are  of  the  Hervey  elegy,  or  indeed  of  any  of  Cowley’s  poems 
which  show  personal  urgency.  And  the  final  chapter,  ‘The 
Metaphysicals  and  the  Metaphysicians,’  gives  us  a  familiar  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  development  of  poetry  in  the  century,  using  much- 
frequented  sources.  Mr.  Alvarez  coins  new  phrases:  ‘the  des¬ 
truction  of  the  individual’,  ‘the  rejection  of  the  intellect’,  and 
‘the  extroversion  of  the  imagination’  for  ‘the  dissociation  of 
sensibility’  and  so  on.  But  the  account  is  orthodox,  and  does  not 
seem  much  newer  than  Mr.  Walton’s,  whose  book  received  such 
rough  treatment  from  reviewers.  This  chapter,  the  longest  and 
most  laboured  in  the  book  (though  the  historical  materials  in  the 
first  chapter  are  rather  drawn  out)  is  perhaps  the  least  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  could  hardly  provide  anyone  with  an  incentive  to  re-read 
the  literature  of  the  period.  But  why  are  we  given  a  special 
chapter  on  Cleveland  and  the  virtuosi,  who,  like  Lord  Herbert, 
can  be  dealt  with,  if  at  all,  in  so  much  less  space?  A  good  deal  of 
the  volume  comes  not  far  short  of  book-making,  and  is  too 
clearly  old  work  refurbished  for  the  press. 

But  the  real  disappointment  is  that  Mr.  Alvarez  attempts  to  do 
so  little  with  Donne  himself.  I  had  looked  forward  to  finding 
some  discussion  of  possible  doubts  and  adverse  criticisms.  But 
Mr.  Alvarez  pays  no  heed  to  these:  his  attitude  is  uniformly 
one  of  large  general  praise  and  it  sometimes  seems  as  though 
Donne  stands  for  all  that  is  first  for  him  in  English  poetry. 
Surely  enough  people  have  voiced  doubts  and  uncertainties 
about  Donne  at  different  periods  at  least  to  be  taken  seriously. 
Mr.  Alvarez  summarily  dismisses  Johnson’s  criticisms  as  reflect¬ 
ing  the  change  in  ideas  (though  he  says  rather  oddly  that 
Johnson’s  standards  of  truth  were  ‘commonsense  and  human¬ 
ity’, — not  things,  as  Johnson  understood  them,  that  we  can  dis¬ 
miss  lightly).  But  how  many  of  Donne’s  poems  will  stand  up 
to  Johnson’s  criticisms,  if  we  apply  them  rigorously  and  honest¬ 
ly?  The  point  at  which  real  emotion  begins  and  intellectual 
skill  and  agility  end  is  not  easy  to  determine;  and  this  is  a  more 
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important  critical  issue  than  Mr.  Alvarez  allows.  Obviously, 
On  His  Mistress  Bracelet  is  sheer  intellectual  gymnastics,  bril¬ 
liant  and  enjoyable,  as  everyone  agrees.  But,  in  reading  The 
Prohibition ,  we  have  to  decide  whether  the  poem  pleases  by 
the  pressure  of  piersonal  feeling  or  by  consummate  neatness.  Mr. 
Alvarez  argues  that  Donne’s  structure  is  a  sign  of  his  practical, 
non-whimsical  intelligence.  I  would  say  it  sometimes  exists  for 
its  own  sake,  and  denotes  a  lack  of  personal  urgency,  in  poems 
which  are  not  bravura-pieces  of  wit.  Even  the  Nocturnal  Upon 
St.  Lucy’s  Day,  which  makes  an  initial  appeal  to  most  readers, 
is  not,  I  think,  free  from  some  suggestion  or  over-intellectuality ; 
the  poem  pushes  its  paradox  to  the  furthest  possible  extent,  but 
one  becomes  exhausted  with  the  effort  of  trying  to  grasp 
imaginatively  and  emotionally  the  significance  of  the  continued 
regression.  1  am  not  saying  that  Donne  intended  this  poem  to 
be  a  witty  exhibition  only :  the  question  is  not  one  of  the  poet’s 
intention,  but  of  the  poem’s  effect  on  us.  Clearly  a  true  decision 
requires  frequentation  and  a  delicate  self-examination  on  our 
part.  It  is  because  Mr.  Alvarez’  book  gives  so  little  evidence  of 
such  a  process  that  I  have  described  it  as  thin  and  lacking  in 
sharpness.  Intellectual  complexity,  whether  in  argument  or  in 
the  conceit,  was  fundamental  to  Donne’s  nature.  He  could  not 
deal  with  anything  simply,  and  this  has  its  dangers.  The  related 
eccentricity  and  oddity  revealed  in  the  long  Anniversary  poems 
and  elsewhere  are  worth  pondering  as  well.  Donne  and 
his  followers  have  been  praised  highly  for  thirty  years  (and  not 
always  for  their  conceits,  either).  He  is  congenial  to  the  academic 
world  because  he  is  complicated,  scholarly  and  religious.  The 
temptation  is  simply  to  ‘take’  Donne,  to  swallow  the  poet  and 
the  critical  account  together,  and  the  Pelican  Guide,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  Mr.  Alvarez’  book,  tend  to  encourage  this.  It 
would  be  of  more  value  to  urge  readers,  by  example  and  inspira¬ 
tion,  to  make  their  own  thorough  and  sceptical  re-examination 
of  Donne,  to  make  their  choice  of  the  best  poems  as  personal  as 
possible.  But  whether  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  length  of  writ¬ 
ing  a  book  to  do  this  is  another  matter. 
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A  MODERN  ALLEGORIST 
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T.  F.  Powys.  By  H.  Coombes.  Barrie  &  Rockliff,  i8s. 

EAST  CHALDON  is  not  so  famous  a  village  as  East  Coker  to 
its  north,  and  perhaps  may  never  be.  Yet  here  lived  for  nearly 
forty  years  (rather  incongruously  reading  the  Lessons  in  the 
village  church)  the  most  demonic  of  the  strange  brood  of 
changelings  in  the  Powys  manse :  a  Bunyan  de  nos  jours  who 
could  record  only  in  biblical  language  the  homeliest  happen¬ 
ings  of  domestic  life  yet  whose  revulsion  from  the  Bible  was 
deep  and  unmitigated.  He  is  one  of  our  few  geniuses  of  allegory, 
as  his  slightly  less  intense  brother  John  Cowper  is  one  of  our 
fewer  geniuses  of  autobiography.  Slow  in  coming  to  fruit,  he 
wrote  without  any  publicity  from  1899  till  1916  and  had  no  real 
recognition  until  1924.  He  was  thus  the  last  truly  original  figure 
in  the  long  line  of  our  authentically  regional,  country,  novelists 
who  had  revealed  the  English  character  in  its  strongest  outlines : 
a  breed  which  was  slowly  and  surely  decaying.  Phillpotts’ 
genuine  gift  was  going  cheerfully  to  seed  in  the  neighbouring 
shire;  and  Cold  Comfort  Farm  was  due.  And  Theodore  Powys 
was  doubly  significant  since,  also,  he  was  probably  the  first  of 
our  definitely  non-representational  writers  of  fiction;  those  who 
dominate  the  scene  today  not  by  holding  the  mirror  up  to  life 
but  by  emphasising  life’s  essence  through  arresting  svmbols  and 
distortions.  Thus  he  was  a  pioneer  and  something  more. 

Yet,  though  one  of  the  best  of  our  novelists  of  the  second 
rank,  he  seems  to  make  less  impression  than  several  who  are 
only  of  the  third.  Many  readers  are  repelled  by  his  strangeness 
and  a  certain  monotony;  and  some  by  the  persistent  and  in¬ 
escapable,  though  quite  uncharacteristic,  suggestion  of  a 
snigger.  There  is  an  impression  abroad  that  he  is  a  cult,  even 
if  a  cult  of  the  worthier  sort. 

Yet,  if  narrower,  he  is  no  less  original  and  individual  than 
the  few  rivals  with  whom  he  can  be  decently  compared :  richer 
than  Bennett,  a  surer  artist  than  Lawrence,  more  integral  than 
Conrad,  more  at  the  heart  of  things  than  Forster.  It  is  some¬ 
times  contended  (not  by  Mr.  Coombes)  that  he  is  not  a  novelist 
at  all  but  a  fabulist  or  a  writer  of  the  conte  with  a  uniquely 
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Strong  centre  of  gravity.  But  it  proves  quite  impossible  to  account 
for  his  achievement  within  such  a  concept :  his  is  the  novelist’s 
whole  vision  of  life.  Fabulists,  from  iEsop  to  Bunyan  and  La 
Fontaine,  reveal  a  moral  order,  while  the  significant  novelist 
alternately  creates  and  challenges  it.  Theodore  Powys’  short 
stories  turn  out  rather  surprisingly  (as  do,  so  differently,  Henry 
James’)  to  be  really  novels  in  miniature :  this  is  a  wholly  different 
art  from  Maupassant’s  or  Chekhov’s  or  Kipling’s.  The  Only 
Penitent  must  surely  take  its  smaller  place  beside  Mr.  Weston’s 
Good  Wine  as  the  purest  expression  of  Theodore  Powys;  and 
in  nature  the  two  are  exactly  the  same.  What  ultimately  marks 
the  author’s  boundaries  is  his  social  withdrawal  (cause  or 
effect?):  his  psychology  is  generalised,  he  is  not  really  strong 
in  individual  character-drawing.  His  humans  have  their  being 
in  poetry  —  though  definitely  prose-poetry  —  rather  than  in 
society. 

Mr.  Coombes  is  a  critic  extremely  sensitive  to  the  humour 
and  lovable  humanity  of  Theodore  Powys;  and  his  study  is 
most  welcome.  To  say  that  one  wishes  his  book  longer  is  not 
to  hint  that  he  leaves  anything  of  note  unsaid,  but  simply  that 
in  such  a  world  as  ours  today  one  cannot  easily  have  too  much 
of  a  Powys.  Mr.  Coombes  is  right  in  boldly  claiming  that  his 
subject  is  a  true  novelist  of  ‘original  genius’;  though  he  goes 
too  far  in  calling  him  great.  Greatness  is  something  more  posi¬ 
tive  than  Powys  has.  Although  he  is  disposed  to  soft-pedal 
them,  Mr.  Coombes  appears  well  aware  of  his  author’s  twists 
and  shortcomings :  his  joylessness,  his  over-stressed  disenchant¬ 
ment,  his  perversities  and  mannered  pessimisms.  But  he  never, 
in  his  capable  expositions  of  the  books,  fails  to  see  that  through 
all  the  changes  of  a  writer’s  mood,  which  at  some  times  will 
seem  blanker  than  at  others,  the  authentic  creative  faculty  will 
persist  and,  if  it  is  truly  individual,  give  individuality  to  what¬ 
ever  it  may  produce.  Few  will  dissent  from  Mr.  Coombes’ 
general  conclusion  that  Powys  is  a  religious  character  a  I’inverse, 
finding  his  richest  and  most  human  release  in  Mr.  Weston’s 
Good  Wine  and  a  few  shorter  pieces  where  the  rejection  of 
Gc-d  and  the  acceptance  of  God’s  goodnesses  find  a  perfect 
equipoise.  What  should  be  particularly  noticed,  and  what  raises 
Mr.  Coombes’  book  above  Mr.  R.  H.  Ward’s  thoughtful  pre- 
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war  study,  is  the  treatment  of  Unclay,  which  Mr.  Ward 
accepted  as  the  fine  flower  of  Powys’  achievement.  In  Unclay,* 
the  last  full-length  novel  published  (1931),  Powys  seems  forcibly 
to  me  to  have  attempted  a  synthesis  and  achieved  a  parody. 
We  recur  uncertainly  to  the  old  ultimate  motif,  that  God  craves 
of  man  the  supreme  boon  of  everlasting  death;  but  the 
machinery  is  palpably  machinery  and  it  creaks.  There  is  an 
inescapable  air  of  ingenuity,  even  of  knowing  and  almost  arch 
ingenuity,  about  the  whole  tale.  The  central  defect  lies  in  the 
divine-human  figure  of  John  Death,  who  is  always  jumping 
in  and  out,  rather  than  presiding,  and  never  becomes  either 
mortal  or  immortal  nor — as  do  Tinker  Jar  and  Mr.  Weston 
— lives  in  his  own  right.  The  literal  and  symbolical  become 
hopelessly  confused.  Mr.  Coombes  has  gently — too  gently — but 
firmly  pointed  the  difference  between  Unclay  and  vintage 
T.F.P. :  a  difference  that  is  to  be  felt. 

If  we  may  invert  Madame  de  Staels’  famous  phrase,  Powys  is 
an  artist  in  whom  fixedness  of  disposition  imperils  imaginative 
scope.  But  though  the  idee  fixe  rarely  relaxes,  and  the  perverse 
]  and  the  macabre  recur  to  a  wearisome  degree  in  his  pages,  he 

I  never  loses  his  imaginative  sincerity.  ‘I  am  without  a  belief,’ 

he  wrote,  ‘belief  is  too  easy  a  road  to  God.’  His  crisis  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  religious  crisis,  and  he  never  flinches  from  it.  But, 
being  to  some  extent  a  bigot  by  inversion,  he  never  accepts  life 
i  fully.  Morally  he  is  less  Hardy  than  Housman,  spiritually  less 
Milton  than  Bunyan.  He  could  be  both  too  charitable  and  too 
uncharitable.  He  conceived  of  God  as  a  far  from  good  man; 
I  yet  the  good  man  is  a  failure  in  these  stories,  an  unreal  figure, 
1  unless  he  is  also  God.  Again,  though  the  evil  characters  are  (as 
Lord  Shaftesbury  might  have  put  it)  vomited  from  the  jaws  of 
Hell,  Powys  had — in  common  with  Hardy  himself — a  curious 
innocence  of  how  horrible  the  ordinary  respectable  citizen  is. 

It  is  doubtful  if  much  could  be  added  to  Mr.  Coombes’  esti¬ 
mate,  though  worlds  have  been  revealed  in  psychology  and 
social  awareness  since  Powys’  strange  anthropomorphic  God 
I  first  dawned  on  Madder.  A  thesis  (strictly  non-factual !)  on  the 
I  differences  between  J.  C.  and  T.  F.  Powys  might  be  entertain¬ 
ing.  Neither  can  be  readily  discussed  in  terms  of  contemporary 
literature — ‘related’  to  James  or  Kipling  or  Forster.  Modern  in 

I  Ah 
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awareness,  Theodore  is  scarcely  modern  in  culture.  But  his  pre¬ 
occupations  are  surely  no  less  enduring,  if  less  evidently  so, 
than  his  style,  which  we  must  wholly  respect — spare,  sonorous, 
now  ironic,  now  almost  apocalyptic;  but,  except  when  very 
rarely  the  moral  grip  relaxes,  unwaveringly  creative. 

H.  P.  Gjllins 

*Unclay  means,  awkwardly  enough,  ‘liberate  from  mortal 
clay’  or  kill. 


ENGLISH  OUGHT  TO  BE  KEPT  DOWN 

The  New  English  Bible:  New  Testament.  Oxford  University  | 

Press;  Cambridge  University  Press,  1961,  8s.  6d.  | 

i 

Over  the  past  hundred  years  literature  has  been  steadily  I 
losing  ground ;  it  no  longer  commands  the  centre,  and  has  now  \ 
given  up  a  main  citadel,  the  English  Bible.  Only  yesterday  the  | 
cadences  of  the  Authorised  Version  controlled  our  speech,  and 
provided  a  measure  for  high  seriousness :  j 

He  is  the  rock  of  defence  for  human  nature;  an  upholder  j 
and  preserver,  carrying  everywhere  with  him  relationship  and  | 
love.  In  spite  of  difference  of  soil  and  climate,  of  language  and  i 
manners,  of  laws  and  customs :  in  spite  of  things  silently  gone  j 
out  of  mind,  and  things  violently  destroyed;  the  Poet  binds  j 
together  by  passion  and  knowledge  the  vast  empire  of  human 
society,  as  it  is  spread  over  the  whole  earth,  and  over  all  time. 

Anna’s  soul  was  put  at  peace  between  them.  She  looked 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  she  saw  them  established  to  her 
safety,  and  she  was  free.  She  played  between  the  pillar  of  fire 
and  the  pillar  of  cloud  in  confidence,  having  the  assurance  on 
her  right  hand  and  the  assurance  on  her  left.  She  was  no 
longer  called  upon  to  uphold  with  her  childish  might  the 
broken  end  of  the  arch.  Her  father  and  her  mother  now  met  to 
the  span  of  the  heavens,  and  she,  the  child,  was  free  to  play  in  ^ 
the  space  beneath,  between.  ■ 
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Passion  and  knowledge  used  that  kind  of  utterance.  It  was  a 
birthright.  Quite  suddenly  it  has  ceased  to  be;  and  the  trans¬ 
lators,  turning  to  ‘the  current  speech  of  our  own  time’ — more 
stagnant  than  current — have  shut  themselves  in  a  one-generation 
culture.  The  new  rendering  does  not  seek  to  replace  the 
Authorised  Version,  but  with  a  million  copies  already  marketed, 
the  effect  will  be  to  schedule  the  older  Bible  as  an  Ancient 
Monument  (open  on  Sundays  ii — 12  a.m.  and  6.30 — 7.30  p.m. 
Keys  with  Vicar).  The  translators  wrote  largely  for  youth,  for 
the  man  in  the  street,  for  the  victims  of  an  illiterate  press  and  of 
television  personalities  with  a  vocabulary  of  four  hundred 
words.  The  English  language  is  becoming  a  dustbowl,  the  de¬ 
posits  of  centuries  blown  away,  and  a  thin  temporary  soil  re¬ 
maining.  Yet  the  Authorised  Version  could  still  serve  as  a  wind¬ 
break.  Look  now  at  the  denuded  scene. 

!  It  is  principally  a  loss  of  rhythm,  and  thus  of  the  passions  and 
sensibility  that  were  expressed  through  that  rhythm.  Tyndale, 
who  moulded  the  character  of  the  New  Testament  as  we  had 
5  previously  known  it,  thought  and  felt  with  the  energy  of  rural 
Gloucestershire,  and  at  its  pace.  This  can  be  shown  from  the 
]  parable  of  the  tares  (Matthew,  13).  First,  the  new  rendering: 

I  When  the  corn  sprouted  and  began  to  fill  out,  the  darnel 
i  could  be  seen  among  it.  The  farmer’s  men  went  to  their 

^  master  and  said,  ‘Sir,  was  it  not  good  seed  that  you  sowed  in 

your  field?  Then  where  has  the  darnel  come  from?’  ‘This  is 
an  enemy’s  doing,’  he  replied.  ‘Well  then,’  they  said,  ‘shall  we 
go  and  gather  the  darnel?’  ‘No,’  he  answered;  ‘in  gathering  it 
you  might  pull  up  the  wheat  at  the  same  time.’ 

In  the  Authorised  Version  it  goes : 

So  the  servants  of  the  householder  came  and  said  unto  him. 
Sir,  didst  thou  not  sow  good  seed  in  thy  field  ?  from  whence 
then  hath  it  tares? 

1  He  said  unto  them.  An  enemy  hath  done  this.  The  servants 
I  said  unto  him.  Wilt  thou  then  that  we  go  and  gather  them 

1  “P- 

But  he  said.  Nay;  lest  while  ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye  root 
up  also  the  wheat  with  them. 
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It  gains  immeasurably  through  the  pauses.  After  the  servants’ 
question,  the  householder  seems  to  think  before  answering :  the 
reader  can  feel  the  weight  of  what  has  happened.  Again  there 
is  a  pause  indicated  before  the  servants  put  their  next  question. 
The  new  rendering,  ‘Well  then,’  they  said,  ‘shall  we  go  and 
gather  the  darnel?’  doesn’t  allow  for  the  slow  processes  of 
rural  rumination.  And  the  master  has  no  authority,  if  they  can 
speak  to  him  like  that. 

The  insensibility  to  rhythm  and  so  to  the  dramatic  tempo  of  a 
scene  can  betray  itself  in  the  botching  of  a  single  word. 
Tyndale’s  account  of  Christ  stilling  the  tempest  (Matthew,  8) 
has : 

Then  he  arose/and  rebuked  the  wynds  and  the  see/  and 

ther  folowed  a  greate  cal  me. 

The  Authorised  Version  improves  by  putting  was  for  followed 
{was,  the  ‘fact  presented  in  the  most  naked  simplicity  possible’, 
as  Wordsworth  explained  a  similar  use  in  ‘Resolution  and  Inde¬ 
pendence’).  The  new  translators  (advised,  no  doubt,  by  that 
amateur  yachtsman  who  is  said  to  have  been  called  in  for  St. 
Paul’s  shipwreck)  make  it  ‘a  dead  calm’,  and  so  kill  the  wonder. 

It  may  be  that  Tyndale  and  King  James’s  men  (like  Rem¬ 
brandt  in  his  painting  of  New  Testament  scenes)  contributed 
their  own  solemn  chiaroscuro.  The  present  translators  have  had 
the  benefit  of  innumerable  scraps  of  papyrus  uncovered  in  the 
Egyptian  sands  and  are  perhaps  right  to  recognise  the  Greek  as 
more  ‘flexible  and  easy-going’.  St.  Paul  in  the  Authorised  Ver¬ 
sion  is  an  impressive  though  difficult  writer  (a  Carlyle  with 
literary  sense).  ‘Be  not  deceived;  God  is  not  mocked  . . .  ’  Today 
he  rattles  this  out  on  the  keys  of  his  typewriter :  ‘Make  no  mis¬ 
take  about  this :  God  is  not  to  be  fooled  . . .  ’  ‘Go  to  now,  ye  rich 
men,  weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall  come  upon 
you.’  ‘Next  a  word  to  you  who  have  great  possessions.  Weep  and 
wail  over  the  miserable  fate  descending  on  you.’  The  Apostle 
was  a  busy  man,  clearly;  and  like  other  busy  men  he  is  driven 
to  use  cliches.  ‘Weep  and  howl’  has  the  force  of  medieval  wall- 
painting;  ‘weep  and  wail’  is  the  language  of  sedentary  men  who 
have  lost  the  capacity  to  see  and  touch.  ‘Are  not  two  sparrows 
sold  for  a  farthing?’  Christ  asks  in  the  Authorised  Version 
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(which  follows  Tyndalc).  ‘Are  not  sparrows  two  a  penny?’  is 
wrong,  because  ‘two  a  penny’  is  a  cliche;  lie  the  pennies  that 
drop,  and  are  offered  for  thoughts,  the  coin  has  no  existence. 
But  ‘two  sparrows  for  a  farthing’  implies  real  birds  and  real 
money.  They  must  have  been  cheap  fo<^,  and  today  small  birds 
are  still  eaten  in  Mediterranean  countries. 

Translators  are  perhaps  bound  to  mediate  the  world  of  their 
own  time.  Here  we  can  recognise  the  grey,  anonymous,  oatmeal- 
paper  forms,  the  ill-phrased  regulations,  the  barren  com¬ 
muniques  and  reassuring  statements  from  which  there  is  no  es¬ 
cape  this  side  of  the  grave — and  not  on  the  other  side  if  the  New 
English  Bible  is  to  be  trusted.  This  is  a  world  where  ‘decrees 
are  issued  for  a  general  registration’;  where  ‘a  pupil  is  not  supe¬ 
rior  to  his  teacher,  but  everyone,  when  his  training  is  complete, 
will  reach  his  teacher’s  level’  (see  Min.  of  Ed.  circular  ‘Notes 
towards  the  definition  of  postgraduate  levels’);  where  the  ‘exist¬ 
ing  authorities’,  having  been  ‘instituted’,  proceed  to  ‘devote 
their  energies’;  where  people  ‘meet  in  conference  to  plan’  an 
unspeakable  crime;  and  where  the  Christians  at  Ephesus  ‘give 
rise  to  a  serious  disturbance’,  when  the  silversmiths,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  ‘workers  in  allied  trades’,  conclude  that  if  this  goes 
on,  their  ‘line  of  business  will  be  discredited’,  and  so  goodbye 
to  their  ‘high  standard  of  living’.  In  this  world  women  have 
‘elaborate  hair-styles’;  ‘the  glitter  and  the  glamour  are  lost, 
never  to  be  yours  again’;  obligations  are  imposed,  moments  are 
critical,  rations  are  issued  at  the  proper  time,  and  ‘the  worldly 
are  more  astute  than  the  other-worldly  in  dealing  with  their 
own  kind’. 

In  this  world  St.  Peter  escapes  from  prison,  or  rather  is  ‘res¬ 
cued  from  Herod’s  clutches’  (Acts,  12) : 

All  at  once  an  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  there,  and  the  cell 
was  ablaze  with  light.  He  tapped  Peter  on  the  shoulder  and 
woke  him.  ‘Quick !  Get  up’,  he  said,  and  the  chains  fell  away 
from  his  wrists.  The  angel  then  said  to  him,  ‘Do  up  your  belt 
and  put  your  shoes  on.’  He  did  so.  ‘Now  wrap  your  cloak 
round  you  and  follow  me.’  He  followed  him  out,  with  no 
idea  that  the  angel’s  intervention  was  real . . . 
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It  is  an  exciting  narrative;  there  were  a  thousand  such  escapes 
in  the  war;  if  Peter  read  our  newspapers,  of  course  he  would 
have  ‘no  idea’  that  an  angel  was  helping  him.  But  the  cell 
ablaze  with  light  hasn’t  (for  me)  any  mystery :  someone  must 
have  switched  on  the  supply  at  the  mains. 

Thus  ultimately  the  tone  is  at  fault.  The  translators,  as  we 
know,  submitted  their  English  to  a  literary  panel,  dozing 
brothers  of  the  craft  who  had  neither  ears  to  hear  nor  eyes  to 
notice  the  countless  infelicities,  the  substitution  on  every  page 
of  lax,  uncompelling  speech  for  what  should  be  direct  and 
vigorous:  ‘What  is  your  opinion  about  the  Messiah?’  (not, 
‘What  think  ye  of  Christ?’).  ‘What  action  are  we  taking?’ 
(not,  ‘What  do  we?’).  The  translators  have  never  challenged 
their  reader,  never  risked  an  unfamiliar  concept  or  a  remarkable 
word.  Earnest  and  devoted  men,  they  have  damaged  the 
Christian  myth,  so  that  the  cruel  paradox  emerges:  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  believe,  and  not  wholly  to  understand;  and  some  that 
do  not  believe  can  yet  understand  the  essential  poetry.  They  have 
done  wrong  to  our  language,  by  not  stretching  it  at  any  point; 
the  richest  of  all  the  world’s  languages,  treated  as  post  office 
savings.  And  finally  they  have  made  things  yet  more  difficult 
for  the  poet,  by  their  tacit  assumption  that  the  marvellous  can 
no  longer  find  words  of  equivalent  beauty  to  express  it.  ‘From 
him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath.’ 
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HENRYSON  REINTERPRETED 

DOUGLAS  DUNCAN  argues,  in  the  April  issue  of  Essays  in 
Criticism,  that  despite  Robert  Henry  son’s  ‘large-scale  pattern  of 
optimism’  in  The  Testament  of  Cresseid,  the  poem  is  ‘in  many 
ways  anxious  and  uncomfortable’.  Mr.  Duncan  claims  that 
The  Testament  ‘questions  the  divine  order  quite  peremptorily’, 
and  he  offers  four  distinct  but  interrelated  reasons  for  his  inter¬ 
pretation.  He  feels,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  fact  that  Henryson 
calls  his  poem  a  ‘tragedie’  in  the  fourth  line  should  ‘put  us  on 
our  guard’  against  underestimating  the  force  of  a  disturbing 
vein  which  runs  through  it.  Secondly,  Mr.  Duncan  believes  that 
Cresseid’s  punishment  by  leprosy  is  the  means  by  which  Henry¬ 
son  questions  Divine  justice.  He  thinks  it  ‘reasonable’  to  explain 
the  poem’s  ‘deliberately  harsh  emotional  tone’  by  Henryson’s 
having  been  ‘violently  shocked’  at  the  ‘plight’  of  lepers  and 
distressed  by  God’s  allowing  such  a  horror  to  exist.  His  third 
point  is  that  whatever  sins  she  may  have  committed,  Cresseid 
did  not  deserve  such  a  hard  punishment,  and  that  Henryson 
says  so  in  the  course  of  the  poem.  Mr.  Duncan  writes  that  in 
the  ‘bitter  core  of  The  Testament  fis]  a  vision  of  hopelessness, 
a  desolating  sense  of  what  a  world  in  which  there  was  no  hope 
of  mercy  would  be  like’.  His  fourth  and  final  point  is  that  as  a 
Christian  Henryson  could  not  have  developed  his  theme  to  its 
logical  conclusions  even  in  the  unlikely  event  that  he  wanted 
to.  For  this  reason  the  author  neatly  switched  the  poem’s  em¬ 
phasis  near  the  end  and  gave  us  Cresseid’s  final  Christian 
repentance  and  death. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Duncan,  I  should  like  to  say  that  although 
with  excellent  critical  perceptivity  he  has  hit  upon  precisely  me 
aspects  of  The  Testament  of  Cresseid  which  most  require 
further  explanation,  he  has  given  an  inadequate  account  of 
them.  He  has  failed  to  recognise  the  extent  to  which  the  poem 
is  ironic,  and  this  failure  is  the  basis  of  his  misinterpretation. 
He  has  read  a  little  tale  of  a  notorious  fallen  woman,  told  with 
tongue  in  check,  as  a  deep  philosophical  poem  which  hits  at 
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the  roots  of  Christian  belief.  Such  a  mistake  is  easy  to  make 
when  the  poem  is  read  with  twentieth-century  eyes,  but  with 
an  understanding  of  Henryson’s  poetic  traditions,  the  matter 
easily  clarifies  itself. 

Certainly  when  the  poem’s  conventional  opening  is  compared 
with  others  of  the  same  kind  it  defies  explanation  except  as 
irony.  The  poem  begins: 

Ane  doolie  sessoun  to  ane  cairfull  dyte 
Suld  correspond,  and  be  equiualent. 

Richt  sa  it  wes  quhen  I  began  to  wryte 
This  tragedie;  the  wedder  richt  feruent, 

Quhen  Aries,  in  tiie  middis  of  the  Lent, 

Schouris  of  Haill  can  fra  the  North  discend. 

That  scantlie  fra  the  cauld  I  might  defend. 

(11.  1-7) 

But  the  words  in  this  stanza  do  not  mean  what  they  seem  to 
mean  at  first  glance.  It  was  a  medieval  literary  commonplace, 
of  course,  that  a  sweet  love  poem  should  begin  in  the  spring, 
as  did  Guillaume  de  Lorris’s  Roman  de  la  Rose,  yet  notwith¬ 
standing  Henryson’s  opening  sententia,  cheerful  poems  could 
be  set  in  the  winter  as  was  Sir  Gawaine  and  the  Greene  Knighte. 
However,  it  is  of  particular  interest  here  that  the  time  of  year 
Henryson  chose  for  his  poem  was  not  usually  thought  to  be 
unpleasant.  The  master,  Chaucer,  chose  almost  precisely  this 
moment  for  the  bright,  springtime  opening  of  The  Canterbury 
Tales.  It  must  be  more  than  a  coincidence,  since  Henryson  was 
obviously  familiar  with  Chaucer,  that  his  ‘Ram  his  halve  course 
yronne’  which  opens  The  Canterbury  Tales  (1.  8)  with  vernal 
sweetness  falls  at  the  same  time  as  Henryson’s  ‘Aries, 
in  the  middis  of  the  Lent’  which  sounds  so  cold  and 
dismal.  If  anything  is  to  ‘put  us  on  our  guard’  at 
the  poem’s  start  it  is  its  mock-gloomy  setting.  Chaucer 
was  following  tradition  in  emphasising  the  springtime 
aspect  of  early  April,  and  such  emphasis  occurs  in 
such  places,  for  example,  as  the  popular  thirteenth-century  lyric 
‘Lenten  Is  Come  with  Love  to  Town’,  or  the  description  of 
early  spring  in  ‘Arthour  and  Merlin’  (11.  5349-5352).  Henryson 
is  being  ironic  about  his  ‘doolie  sessoun',  and  irony  at  the 
poem’s  beginning  opens  the  door  to  irony  elsewhere  in  it. 
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As  a  reader  progresses  through  The  Testament  of  Cresseidy 
he  becomes  reasonably  certain  that  Henryson  is  being  ironic 
when  he  calls  his  poem  a  ‘tragedie’  in  the  first  stanza.  The  usual 
medieval  tragedy  concerned  the  fall  of  a  person  of  high  rank 
from  felicity  to  misery  in  this  world,  and  Henryson’s  poem 
does  not  follow  this  pattern  from  the  very  beginning.  Cresseid 
is  a  retired  prostitute  when  the  story  opens,  and  at  no  time  in 
her  career  was  this  daughter  of  Venus’s  priest  of  sufficiently 
high  rank  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  tragedy.  The  poem  also  opens 
i  where  act  four  of  a  Shakespearean  play  might  open ;  the  heroine 
’  has  already  reached  misery  and  there  is  simply  more  to  come. 

Medieval  tragedies  most  often  were  based  on  the  Boethian 
i  tradition  that  man’s  fate  in  this  world  was  in  the  hands  of  For¬ 
tune.  Since  the  hero’s  fall  in  tragic  works  was  not  usually  his 
I  responsibility,  it  was  often  of  interest  only  in  so  far  as  it  exem- 
I  plified  the  danger  of  trying  to  gain  this  world’s  goods.  In  The 
Testament  the  narrator  blames  Cresseid’s  first  fall  on  Fortune 
(11.  89-91),  and  Cresseid  blames  Fortune  for  her  leprosy  in  her 
long  complaint.  Therefore  a  reader  must  assume  that  if  the 
poem  is  a  tragedy  at  all,  it  is  meant  to  be  a  Boethian  tragedy  of 
Fortune.  But  the  reader  knows  that  Cresseid  is  herself  respon¬ 
sible  for  her  descent  to  prostitution  because  she  betrayed  noble 
Troylus  and  trusted  herself  to  such  an  unworthy  lover  as  Dio- 
meid,  and  he  takes  the  narrator’s  accusation  ironically.  Later 
when  Cresseid  blames  Fortune  for  her  leprosy,  the  author  and 
reader  are  joined  in  their  recognition  of  her  absurd  self-decep¬ 
tion.  The  reader  has  seen  her  destroy  herself  by  her  rash  words, 
and  knows  that  Fortune  has  not  been  at  fault.  The  presence  of 
such  irony  is  not  consistent  with  a  Boethian  tragedy,  and  makes 
it  difficult  to  understand  the  serious  use  of  the  word  ‘tragedie’ 
in  line  four. 

The  rest  of  the  introduction  is  in  the  same  ironic  vein  as  the 
first  stanza,  and  we  need  look  no  further  than  this  to  account 
for  the  ‘harsh  emotional  tone’  which  Mr.  Duncan  attributes  to 
Henryson’s  problems  about  the  adequacy  of  Divine  mercy.  In 
the  introduction  Henryson  uses  the  device  of  the  crusty  old 
man  as  narrator  to  make  some  rather  harsh  jokes  about  love. 
Jokes  about  love  are  always  harsh,  and  the  tone  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  should  surprise  no  one  who  realises  that  such  jokes  are 
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being  made.  The  method  Henryson  uses  throughout  the  first 
stanzas  is  comic  irony  in  which  the  narrator  deprecates  love’s 
exalted  status  by  simulated  respect.  Very  early  the  narrator 
excuses  himself  from  love’s  passions  because  of  his  age,  saying 
that  he  relies  upon  ‘Phisike  quhair  that  nature  faillit’  (1.  34). 
He  shows,  by  this  statement,  that  love  for  him  is  merely  phy¬ 
sical  satisfaction,  thus  putting  himself  altogether  out  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  romantic  or  courtly  lovers. 

The  narrator  thinks  to  pray  to  Venus,  whom  he  once  has 
served,  but  soon  leaves  the  sight  of  her  in  the  sky  because  of  the 
cold  air  coming  through  the  window.  He  quickly  passes  to  his 
chamber  and  fixes  himself  a  drink  (11.  22-42).  The  speaker’s 
unwillingness  to  endure  even  a  little  cold  air  in  the  service  of 
love’s  queen  indicates  slight  respect  for  her,  but  he  is  comfort¬ 
able  in  the  worldly  detachment  from  love  that  age  has  brought 
about.  There  is  no  sign  that  he  envies  the  feats  of  youth,  or 
even  thinks  on  them  with  tenderness.  Mr.  Duncan  is  mistaken 
in  seeing  the  narrator  as  a  medieval  Yeats;  he  is  much  more 
like  a  medieval  Noel  Coward. 

Seated  in  his  chair  by  the  fire  with  a  drink  in  his  hand,  the 
narrator  reads  Chaucer  and  a  second  unnamed  author  to  pass 
the  evening.  He  says  both  men  have  written  about  Cresseid,  but 
although  he  admires  Chaucer’s  ‘gudlie  termis  and  .  .  .  Joly 
veirs’  (1.  59),  he  makes  no  secret  of  his  emotional  detachment 
from  the  books  he  is  reading.  His  comically  ironic  respect  for 
Chaucer’s  book  ends  in  the  stanza  which  begins,  ‘Quha  wait 
gif  all  that  Chauceir  wrait  was  trew?’  (1.  64),  and  whatever 
meaning  might  be  given  to  his  ambiguous  line,  the  narrator  is 
clearly  being  amusingly  off-hand  about  the  evening’s  reading. 

After  such  an  introduction,  no  reader  will  expect  to  find  a 
particularly  moving  poem,  or  one  which  is  unusually  disturb¬ 
ing  or  profound.  Nor  does  he.  Mr.  Duncan  makes  the  point 
that  Cresseid’s  terrible  punishment  leads  the  reader  to  question 
Divine  justice  and  mercy,  but  a  fifteenth-century  reader  would 
not  have  been  so  affected.  One  of  Henryson’s  contemporaries 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  realising  that  the  Christian 
God  was  not  being  represented  in  the  poem,  and  therefore  the 
poem  would  not  have  caused  him  to  question  His  attributes 
one  way  or  another.  The  planetary  gods  were  never  confused 
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with  the  Christian  Deity  in  medieval  writing,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  Henryson  was  doing  so.  By  his  portraits 
of  the  planetary  gods,  Henryson  condemns  them  as  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  a  believing  Christian,  such  as  Henry¬ 
son  doubtless  was,  to  condemn  his  own  God. 

The  planet  portraits  in  The  Testament  of  Cresseid  are  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  usual  discussions  of  the  pagan  gods  which  circulated 
widely  in  the  Middle  Ages.  lust  as  Niobe  lost  her  children  as 
punishment  for  an  offence  against  Diana,  and  lo  became  a  cow 
for  an  offence  against  Hera,  so  Cresseid  is  cruelly  and  immedi¬ 
ately  punished  in  this  world  for  an  offence  against  Venus. 
Venus’s  cruelty  to  her  servant  would  not  have  surprised  a 
medieval  reader.  Her  ‘greit  variance’,  now  friend  now  foe,  was 
a  matter  of  common  understanding,  the  most  famous  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  appearing  in  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose  (11.  4295-4330), 
although  it  appeared  in  dozens  of  other  poems.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  Venus  was  completely  unreliable,  but  Henryson 
blends  some  sinister  concepts  of  the  goddess,  which  are  less 
usual,  into  his  portrait.  Gone,  in  the  Scottish  poet,  is  the  lovely, 
naked  creature  with  flowing  unbound  hair  which  Chaucer 
presents  in  The  Parlemenf  of  Fowls  (11.  265-273).  Henryson’s 
Venus,  dressed  in  green  and  black  with  her  hair  pulled  back, 
has  no  evident  charms,  and  seems  rather  to  menace  than  attract. 
This  in  itself  is  unusual,  for,  despite  her  known  wickedness,  few 
writers  had  denied  her  appeal.  Colours  had  symbolic  meaning 
in  the  Middle  Ages  and  writers  like  Guillaume  de  Machaut, 
Martial  d’ Auvergne,  and  others  regularly  use  green  to  stand 
for  disloyalty  and  changeableness,  and  black  to  stand  for  sor¬ 
row.  In  the  fifteenth-century  English  poem,  ‘The  Court  of 
Love’,  green  and  black  are  the  symbolic  colours  for  Lust  (11. 
1058-1061),  and  Henryson  obviously  had  some  such  unpleasant 
significance  in  mind  when  he  dressed  his  goddess  in  these 
colours.  Henryson’s  emphasis  upon  Venus’s  unlovely  aspects 
makes  the  reader  expect  a  vicious  punishment  to  be  carried  out 
in  her  name.  There  is  no  way  in  which  this  wanton  goddess 
could  be  confused  with  the  Divine  Being.  She  occupied  another 
world,  and  Cresseid’s  assumption  that  she  could  be  spared 
misery  in  her  service  was  vain;  it  was  evident  that  none  would 
be  spared. 
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Hcnryson  did  not  need  to  exaggerate  Saturn’s  evil  qualities 
when  he  came  to  his  portrait,  for  Saturn  was  traditionally  the 
cruellest  of  the  gods.  He  was  connected  with  leprosy  by  some 
early  astronomical  writers  like  Alchabitius,  and  was  regularly 
cold  and  grey  like  his  metal,  lead,  which  was  ‘leper’s  gold’.  In 
the  ‘Templum  Domini’  Saturn  is  associated  with  ‘ded  flesch  & 
palsy’  (1.  1588)  which  again  is  close  to  leprosy.  Henryson  might 
have  found  descriptions  of  Saturn  similar  to  his  own  in  such 
places  as  Lydgate’s  Reson  and  Sensualyte  (11.  5285-5294)  and 
the  Ovide  moralise  (Book  I,  11.  756-768). 

Henryson  follows  the  planet  order  normally  used  by  medieval 
mythographers  and  astrologers  who  usually  included  portraits 
of  the  planets,  similar  to  Henryson’s,  in  their  discussions  of 
them.  Henryson  uses  such  writers  again  for  his  picture  of  the 
muses  in  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
he  used  one  or  more  of  them  as  the  basis  for  his  planet  portraits, 
adding  details  as  he  thought  them  necessary.  Although  the 
planets  were  often  thought  to  have  subsidiary  powers  of  their 
own,  no  medieval  writer,  including  Henryson,  ever  confused 
the  planets  with  the  Christian  God.  It  is,  therefore,  too  much 
to  say  that  Cresseid’s  punishment  might  make  the  reader  ques¬ 
tion  Divine  mercy  since  it  was  not  given  by  Divine  command. 
The  planetary  portraits  here  are  simply  a  common  literary 
topos  that  the  author  used  to  arrange  for  Cresseid’s  punishment. 
Medieval  writers  often  had  both  pagan  and  Christian  elements 
existing  side  by  side  in  a  work  without  confounding  the  two. 
Chaucer  does  this  in  ‘The  Knight’s  Tale’,  Malory  in  Le  Morte 
Darthur,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Henryson  is 
doing  anything  else. 

Although  Cresseid  was  not  punished  by  Divine  power,  Mr. 
Duncan  is,  nevertheless,  correct  in  saying  that  her  punishment 
was  unjust  from  the  Christian  point  of  view.  To  a  pagan  audi¬ 
ence  the  story  of  Niobe  or  lo  would  enforce  the  idea  that  any 
word  or  action  might  bring  dire  punishment  if  for  any  arbi¬ 
trary  reason  it  angered  the  gods.  But  Henryson  had  a  Christian 
audience,  and  by  Christian  standards  Cresseid’s  punishment 
exceeded  her  crime.  She  was  punished  for  blasphemy,  a  griev¬ 
ous  mortal  sin,  but  for  Christians  the  conditions  of  mortal  sin 
have  always  been  complete  knowledge  of  what  one  is  doing. 
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full  understanding  of  the  seriousness  of  the  action,  and  full 
consent  of  the  will.  In  the  heat  of  the  passion  which  Cresseid 
felt  when  she  cursed  Venus,  none  of  these  conditions  would 
have  been  sufficiently  present  for  her  to  have  been  condemned 
for  blasphemy  by  a  Christian  audience.  At  worst  she  was  guilty 
of  the  sin  of  wrath,  not  nearly  so  serious  in  kind,  not  meriting 
blasphemy’s  punishment,  and  also  not  the  sin  she  was  punished 
for. 

What  Henryson  manages  to  do  through  Cresseid’s  unjust 
punishment  is  to  awaken  some  pity  for  her  in  the  minds  of  his 
readers.  Even  so,  this  pity  is  less  than  it  might  have  been  had 
she  responded  to  injustice  in  a  less  trivial  fashion.  Cresseid’s 
values  have  become  debased  by  false  standards,  and  she  con¬ 
stantly  refuses  to  accept  responsibility  for  her  actions.  We  sym¬ 
pathise  with  her  in  so  far  as  her  temptations  are  common  to  all 
of  us,  but  despise  her  in  so  far  as  she  succumbs  to  them  almost 
completely.  In  the  choice  between  Troylus  and  Diomeid,  she 
chose  Diomeid.  In  the  choice  between  prostitution  and  her 
father’s  protection  when  Diomeid  deserted  her,  she  chose  pros¬ 
titution.  After  she  returned  to  her  father,  in  the  choice  between 
humility  and  defiance  of  her  patron  goddess,  she  chose  defiance. 
She  invariably  chose  poorly,  and  her  fate  resulted  from  these 
choices,  not  from  the  flighty  ways  of  Fortune. 

Although  she  was  unjustly  punished,  even  her  suffering  does 
not  make  her  admirable.  She  longed  only  for  material  pleasures 
in  her  misery,  as  expressed  in  her  complaint  (11.  407-460),  and 
nothing  said  of  her  anywhere  in  the  poem  reveals  much  spiritual 
elevation.  She  does  not  mention  Troylus  in  the  complaint.  She 
first  expresses  her  sorrow,  then  pities  herself,  then  proceeds  to 
state  in  detail  all  the  things  she  has  lost.  She  has  lost  her  sweet 
chamber,  her  soft  bed,  her  spices  and  wine,  her  fine  gowns,  her 
garden,  her  respected  position,  her  fame  and  her  beauty.  The 
gay  and  worldly  Cresseid  had  sought  happiness  through  an 
equally  worldly  lover,  and  failing  this,  attached  importance  only 
to  the  loss  of  other  things  than  her  virtue.  For  this  reason  the 
reader  has  less  pity  for  her  than  her  desperate  position  might 
otherwise  evoke.  The  last  two  stanzas  of  the  complaint  arouse 
a  particularly  negative  response  since  they  not  only  ignore  her 
guilt,  but  really  deny  it.  She  warns  the  ladies  of  Greece  and 
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Troy  that  Fortune  is  fickle,  and  she  warns  them  not  to  feel  too 
secure  in  their  high  positions  since  Fortune  may  bring  them  to 
the  same  fate  as  hers  or  worse  (11.  452-469). 

One  can  believe  that  Cresseid  is  sincere  when  she  laments  her 
lost  earthly  joy  in  the  first  five  stanzas  of  her  complaint.  But 
she  is  ridiculous  rather  than  tragic  when  she  warns  others  that 
they  too  may  fall,  and  neither  Henryson  nor  the  reader  is 
deceived  by  her.  Although  beauty  may  indeed  be  a  fading 
flower,  such  a  remark  has  little  weight  from  her  lips  since  her 
beauty  was  not  left  to  fade.  It  was  snatched  from  her  because 
of  her  misdeeds  and  her  misjudgement  and  the  reader  does  not 
forget  this  as  easily  as  does  the  heroine.  The  plot  development 
reveals  such  an  unhappy  end  awaiting  only  those  who  misbe¬ 
have.  When,  in  contrast  to  Chaucer,  Henryson  later  shows 
Troylus  alive  and  flourishing  after  his  betrayal,  he  emphasises 
the  idea  that  virtue  will  triumph.  Cresseid  cheats  herself  when 
she  acts  as  if  she  has  gained  wisdom  from  her  fall,  but  the  irony 
lies  in  the  fact  that  no  one  else  is  fooled.  She  has  learned  noth¬ 
ing.  When  she  loses  all  earthly  joy,  she  is  left  with  no  spiritual 
consolation  because  her  understanding  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  things  of  this  world. 

After  Cresseid  begins  to  beg  on  the  road  Troylus  enters  the 
action  in  person,  and  the  poem  comes  swiftly  to  its  crisis  and 
conclusion.  The  reader  is  able  to  accept  the  ‘rightness’  of  this 
conclusion  with  perfect  satisfaction.  Since  the  narrator  has  been 
ironic  in  his  manner  of  telling  the  story,  the  reader  at  no  time 
expects  a  tragic  ending.  The  irony  has  served  to  keep  him  from 
becoming  too  involved  in  the  heroine’s  trials.  Cresseid  had 
relied  upon  changeable  Venus,  not  God,  and  valued  only 
worldly  things,  and  the  medieval  reader  would  not  be  surprised 
that  she  should  come  to  grief  with  her  worldliness.  But  any 
reader  would  also  think  it  ‘right’  that  Troylus’s  disinterested 
generosity  should  finally  bring  her  to  some  recognition  of  her 
guilt,  for  she  was  never  really  wicked,  only  thoughtless,  self- 
centred,  and  foolish.  Since  all  along  the  reader’s  pity  for  Cres¬ 
seid  has  been  tempered  by  her  insignificant  response  to  her 
trials,  it  is  also  ‘right’  that  when  her  repentance  is  finally  sin¬ 
cere,  the  reader  should  rejoice  at  her  conversion  and  sorrow 
at  her  death.  It  is  natural  at  this  point  that  the  injustice  of  her 
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punishment  should  be  forgotten  in  this  larger  issue.  Mr.  Dun¬ 
can’s  objection  that  the  ending  is  a  shift  from  the  poem’s  main 
thought  dissolves  when  the  final  stanzas  appear  in  this  light. 

Throughout  the  poem  Cresseid’s  sufferings  have  been  futile 
and  meaningless,  and  although  at  the  end  her  spiritual  blind¬ 
ness  is  lifted,  it  is  lifted  only  partially.  Any  more  complete 
reversal  would  not  have  been  consistent  with  the  character  as 
Henryson  created  her.  In  her  final  speech  of  repentance,  Cres- 
seid  follows  the  same  mode  of  thinking  she  used  in  her  com¬ 
plaint.  Here  too  she  suspends  her  self-castigation  in  order  to 
warn  others  of  the  rarity  of  true  love,  and  could  only  be  doing 
this  in  an  effort  to  make  her  life  seem  less  shameful  in  view 
of  Diomeid’s  betrayal.  Perhaps  she  also  found  some  comfort  in 
the  idea  that  others  who  were  happy  now  would  one  day  also 
be  miserable.  Yet  she  does  end  her  discussion  of  love  by  stating 
without  qualification,  ‘Nane  but  my  self  as  now  I  will  accuse’ 
(1.  574),  enabling  the  reader  to  pity  her  more  at  the  end  than 
he  has  throughout.  Cresseid  gains  in  stature  by  her  death. 

The  poem  ends  with  a  practical  and  worldly  reflection  on 
Cresseid’s  fate  by  the  narrator.  As  he  has  been  cool  and  ironic 
about  the  fortunes  of  love  throughout  the  poem,  so  here  he 
warns  women  to  think  on  Cresseid  and  behave  themselves 
(11.  612-615).  He  does  not  give  the  impression  that  he  finds 
Cresseid’s  story  particularly  memorable.  He  ends  abruptly  with 
the  line  ‘Sen  scho  is  deid,  1  speik  of  hir  no  moir’  (1.  61^,  and  he 
may  be  imagined  turning  then  to  something  else  more  in¬ 
teresting.  Enough  has  been  said  of  Cresseid,  a  poor  creature  at 
best,  and  after  recounting  her  ending,  the  narrator  has  nothing 
more  to  say  of  her.  He  does  not  wish  to  lecture  about  faithless 
women  in  a  poem  which  is  a  dramatic  vignette  of  one  woman 
in  particular.  Certain  notions  are  implied,  but  he  does  not  pur¬ 
sue  the  subject.  Other  writers,  such  as  Guido  della  Colonna, 
took  the  occasion  of  Cresseid’s  fall  as  the  starting  point  for  a 
lecture  about  womankind,  but  such  a  lecture  would  have  been 
out  of  place  in  this  poem. 

Henryson  was  a  conscious  artist  whose  aim  in  The  Testament 
of  Cresseid  was  to  tell  an  old  story  anew.  He  takes  up  no  great 
questions  of  justice  and  mercy  in  the  poem;  it  must  have  value 
strictly  as  a  sophisticated  tale  of  a  dishonourable  woman’s  final 
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debasement  and  repentance  or  it  has  no  value  at  all.  An  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  Henryson’s  work,  like  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  and 
The  Morall  Fables,  is  didactic  in  intention,  but  other  poems, 
like  Robyn  and  Mahyn  or  The  Testament,  tell  stories  which  arc 
interesting  and  which  provide  an  emotional  experience  in  them¬ 
selves  without  reference  to  the  author’s  moral  thought.  Every 
writer,  of  course,  has  his  own  moral  ideas  on  which  he  bases  his 
work,  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  poem  I  have  been  considering, 
these  ideas  are  kept  in  the  background,  and  the  reader  is  invited 
to  give  his  full  attention  to  the  story  itself.  Mr.  Duncan  misses 
a  very  good  poem  by  not  doing  so. 

Sydney  Harth 

Mundelein  College,  Chicago 


SPENSER  AND  ICONOGRAPHY 

Mr.  Fowler,  in  his  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Hough  {Essays  in  Criti¬ 
cism,  vol.  xi,  no.  2),  says  that  Spenser  is  subtler  than  his  English 
critics.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  offer  a  simpler  reading  of  the  stanza 
under  discussion  (FQ.  II,  ix,  40). 

With  Mr.  Hough  I  reject  the  suggestion  that  the  subject  of 
‘ashamd’  in  the  last  line  is  the  damsel.  No  amount  of  conjuring 
with  the  terms  ‘literal  syntax’  and  ‘poetic  syntax’  can  make  it 
so.  The  bird  feels  shame.  That  is  how  it  comes  to  be  sitting  on 
the  fist  of  Shamefastnesse.  But  there  is  another  point  about  the 
syntax  of  the  last  line.  The  word  ‘rude’  is  used  predicatively; 
it  is  not  an  adjective  qualifying  Pan.  The  bird  was  rudely 
dight.  We  are  not  dealing  with  a  metamorphosis.  ‘Dight’  has 
here  its  commonest  meaning :  adorned  or  dressed.  The  bird  on 
the  damsel’s  wrist  has  unlovely  plumage  or  (more  generally) 
appearance.  Spenser  couples  the  words  ‘rude’  and  ‘dight’  else¬ 
where  : 

For  well  1  wot  my  rymes  bene  rudely  dight. 

(Astrophel,  Pr.  12) 

All  were  my  notes  but  rude  and  roughly  dight.  {Colin,  363) 
It  is  significant  that  those  two  instances  arc  expressions  of  modest 
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disclaiming.  If  we  think  about  it,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  it  is  a  rudely  dight  bird  that  sits  on  the  fist  of  Shame- 
fastnesse. 

Pan  is  used  here  in  the  post-classical  sense  of  the  Creator, 
‘the  god  of  kinde’.  (Cf.  Bool^  of  the  Duchess^  512,  ‘Pan,  that 
men  clepe  god  of  kinde.’) 

If  the  bird  shuns  the  view  of  others  from  a  sense  of  its  un¬ 
comely  appearance,  it  cannot  be  the  turtle-dove.  Perhaps 
Kitchin,  Winstanley  and  Berger  are  right  in  this,  after  all :  it 
is  an  owl.  And  I  urge  Mr.  Fowler  not  to  go  owl-hunting  in  the 
iconographical  handbooks.  All  we  really  need  to  know  is  that 
it  is  a  bird  that  shunneth  view  from  a  sense  of  shame,  a  bird 
that,  like  its  mistress,  has  a  retiring  disposition. 

Pembrof^e  College,  I.  R.  Browning 

Oxford. 


MISREADINGS  OF  ‘THE  FLY’ 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  interpretation  of  ‘The  Fly’  has  clearly 
been  in  order  for  some  time  because  the  few  available  com¬ 
mentaries,  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Damon  and  Mr.  Wickstced, 
while  often  helpful,  are  not  adequate  to  explain  that  enigmatic 
poem.  And  Mr.  Robert  F.  Gleckner,  in  his  recent  book  of  close 
readings  of  Blake’s  lyrics.  The  Piper  and  the  Bard,  was  candid 
enough  to  admit  that  he  doesn’t  know  how  to  read  this  poem. 
But  Mr.  Leo  Kirschbaum’s  article  in  Essays  in  Criticism,  April, 
1961,  doesn’t  satisfy  the  need.  He  makes  a  number  of  interest¬ 
ing  points,  but  he  doesn’t  really  understand  some  crucial  things 
about  the  poem,  partly  because  he  is  not  sufficiently  aware  of 
what  Blake  could  conceivably  have  been  saying.  What  follows 
are  some  notes  of  errors  made  by  Mr.  Kirschbaum  together  with 
a  criticism  of  one  of  Mr.  Bateson’s  basic  assumptions,  expressed 
in  his  ‘Editorial  Postscript’,  about  how  to  read  Blake.  A  full 
statement  of  my  own  interpretation  of  the  poem  and  the  design 
is  contained  in  an  essay  that  I  have  prepared  for  publication 
elsewhere. 

Ai 
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Let  me  begin  with  some  objections  to  Mr.  Kirschbaum’s 
critical  procedures.  Guesses  are  certainly  appropriate  when 
one  is  dealing  with  a  riddling  artist  such  as  Blake,  but  ambi¬ 
guities  ought  not  to  be  multiplied  unnecessarily.  Here  is  a  clear 
example:  Mr.  Kirschbaum  suggests  (Appendix  B,  cf.  G)  that 
there  may  be  in  the  verbs  ‘brush’d’  of  line  4  and  ‘Brush’  of  line 
12  a  sexual  pun  because  ‘an  animal’s  Brush  is  its  tail :  and  the 
later  word  signified  pudena,  according  to  the  O.E.D.j  from  the 
fourteenth  through  the  eighteenth  centuries’.  But  to  go  from 
the  verb  to  a  noun  approximate  for  a  fox  (not  a  fly)  and  thence 
to  the  word  ‘tail’  that  docs  not  appear  in  the  poem  at  all  is 
surely  misplaced  ingenuity.  I  might  even  remind  Mr.  Kirsch¬ 
baum  that,  whether  the  O.E.D.  admits  it  or  not,  the  word  ‘tail’ 
still  retains  its  bawdy  implication,  but  his  ‘very  hidden  refer¬ 
ence’  can  have  no  more  relevance  for  an  ancient  or  a  modern 
reader  than  the  fact  that  the  word  ‘fly’  refers  to  part  of  a  pair 
of  trousers.  And  the  word  ‘fly’  is  at  least  in  the  poem,  whereas 
‘tail’  is  not.  Mr.  Kirschbaum  docs  not  really  make  a  better  case 
for  the  by  now  tiresome  pun  of  die-coitus  either.  The  issues  in 
the  poem,  whatever  it  means,  are  not  life  against  orgasm.  Blake 
was  hardly  straight-laced,  but  he  was  a  master  of  words  who 
did  not  use  unincremental  puns. 

If  Mr.  Kirschbaum  were  determined  to  find  a  sexual  in¬ 
nuendo  in  the  poem,  the  best  he  could  do  would  be  the  word 
‘wing’,  for  Blake  does  say  in  The  Everlasting  Gospel  and  else¬ 
where  that  sexuality  is  the  activity  ‘on  which  the  Soul  Expands 
its  wing’.  But  it  would  be  rather  remote  paraphrase  of  the  lines 
‘Till  some  blind  hand/Shall  brush  my  wing’  to  read  ‘Till 
Nobodaddy  shall  castrate  me’.  Blake’s  symbolism  does  allow 
this  implication,  but  the  gentle  doubt  implied  by  the  speaker’s 


life  of  the  poem. 

Mr.  Kirschbaum  docs  do  some  good  work  with  the  revisions 
of  the  poem,  notably  when  he  points  out  that  ‘the  major  reason 
for  the  omission  of  the  “cut-worm”  stanza  is  that  it  introduces 
a  third  unnecessary  integer  into  the  clear  functional  design  of 
man :  fly\  Even  here,  however,  he  seems  to  miss  the  pun  on 
‘cut  worm’  (especially  as  two  words),  for  the  primary  sense  is 
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of  a  worm  cut  in  half  by  a  plow.  In  this  case  we  can  exploit 
the  pun,  though,  and  find  an  implication  of  retribution,  i.c. 
‘the  cutworm,  cut  himself,  therefore  forgives  the  plow’,  which 
is  not  quite  so  ‘sentimental’  a  notion. 

The  basic  task  of  the  reader  is  to  read  the  poem  as  printed, 
not  Blake’s  foul  papers  in  his  notebook,  but  neither  Mr. 
Kirschbaum  nor  Mr  Bateson  is  sufficiently  concerned  to  do 
this,  though  the  former  makes  more  mistakes.  For  example, 
Mr.  Kirschbaum,  in  Appendix  D,  proves  to  his  own  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  the  Fly  must  be  a  dragon  fly  or  a  butterfly  because  of 
the  words  ‘gilded,  painted  pride’  in  the  first  draft,  but,  in  his 
Appendix  E,  he  argues  that  ‘brush’d  away’  in  Stanza  I  need 
not  imply  the  death  of  the  fly  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  word 
‘Shatter’d’  was  originally  used.  The  reasoning  here  is  contra¬ 
dictory,  though  the  conclusions  are  conceivably  right,  because 
the  type  of  evidence  is  identical  and  the  draft  is  therefore  in¬ 
conclusive.  Let  me  explain.  Suppose  that  Blake  wanted  to  make 
the  flv  a  housefly  in  the  final  version.  It  would  be  perfectly 
possible  to  argue  that  Blake  suppressed  ’gilded’  because  he 
didn’t  want  the  reader  to  think  of  a  sparkling  dragon  fly 
(though  houseflies  too  are  shiny,  if  you  look  closely).  One  could 
similarly  claim  that  Blake  rejected  ‘painted’  because  he  didn’t 
want  to  suggest  a  butterfly.  Likewise,  if  one  assumed  that  Blake 
wanted  to  draw  attention  to  the  act  of  carelessly  squashing  a 
fly,  rather  than  to  a  picture  of  the  fate  of  the  insect  itself,  he 
could  argue  on  the  same  evidence  that  Blake  had  made  exactly 
the  right  change. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  far  more  important  to  understand 
the  act  of  the  speaker  in  the  poem  than  to  identify  the  exact 
species  of  the  Fly,  but  Mr.  Kirschbaum  is  not  the  first  critic  to  try 
to  rule  out  the  housefly.  Perhaps  the  Fly  should  indeed  be 
imagined  as  ‘any  bright  coloured  flying  insect’,  as  Mr.  Damon 
urges  us  to  do.  But  it  is  interesting  that  Blake’s  fifth  illustration 
for  Gray’s  ‘Ode  I :  To  Spring’,  a  poem  which  Mr.  Damon 
shows  to  have  been  one  of  Blake’s  sources  of  inspiration  for 
‘The  Fly’,  implies  that  the  Fly  mav  after  all  be  a  housefly.  Here 
Blake  depicts  a  dead  two-winged  human  insect  ‘brush’d  by  the 
hand  of  rough  Mischance’,  who  is  visualised  as  a  brutish  human 
monster  holding  another  such  creature  in  his  right  hand.  These 
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two-winged  human  insects  are  sharply  distinguished  from  the 
four-winged  human  butterflies  that  are  ‘chilled  by  Age’  in  the 
same  illustration.  All  we  can  really  know  about  the  insect  in 
the  poem,  however,  is  that  Blake  probably  first  imagined  it  as 
something  other  than  a  housefly,  but  that  he  didn’t  bother  to 
specify  the  species  of  the  Fly  once  he  decided  what  the  poem 
should  say. 

Mr.  Kirschbaum  also  takes  a  stand  on  the  nice  problem  of 
whether  ‘brush’d  away’  necessarily  implies  death.  He  seems  to 
say  that  it  docs  not  because  the  word  ‘Shatter’d’  of  the  draft 
disappears  in  revision.  It  is  true  that  the  poem  refrains  from 
stating  that  the  Fly  is  killed  and  that  the  speaker  chooses  to 
dwell  on  the  cessation  of  the  Fly’s  play  that  he  causes.  But  by 
the  time  we  come  to  Stanza  III,  with  its  anticipation  of  the 
action  of  ‘some  blind  hand’,  can  we  really  follow  Mr.  Kirsch¬ 
baum  in  assuming  that  the  hypothetical  identity  of  man  and 
fly,  established  in  Stanza  II,  is  so  complete  that  the  speaker  will 
be  merely  shooed  away  or  cleaned  up?  For  the  sake  of  a  few 
ambiguities,  do  we  need  minute  interpretation  to  tell  us  that 
after  all  death  is  the  common  fate  of  men  and  flies?  The  com¬ 
mon  reader  naturally  assumes  that  the  fly  is  killed  and  that  the 
man  thus  becomes  aware  of  his  mortality,  and  in  the  end  the 
common  reader  is  right.  It  is  true  that  the  speaker’s  reticent 
choice  of  words  does  tell  us  something  about  him,  but  Mr. 
Kirschbaum  did  not  concern  himself  with  this. 

No  one  wishes  to  be  a  simplistic  obscurantist,  but  there  is 
another  useless  ambiguity  Mr.  Kirschbaum  has  discovered  that 
particularly  troubles  me.  That  is  the  theatrical  pun  in  the  word 
‘play’  which  Mr.  Kirschbaum  uses  as  an  excuse  to  bring  in  an 
implied  Director  and  to  which  he  reverts  in  Stanza  III  to  justify 
‘dance’  and  ‘sing’.  But  what,  for  example,  is  a  ‘protective 
Director’?  If  one  w'ere  going  to  exploit  the  theatrical  pun,  the 
speaker  of  the  poem  w'ould  be  like  an  unappreciative  member 
of  the  audience  who  spoils  the  play  by  indifference  or  by  boo¬ 
ing,  but  no  Director  can  do  anything  about  such  a  person.  Mr. 
Kirschbaum’s  other  possibilities  are  not  convincing  either.  We 
get  farther  away  from  the  poem,  rather  than  closer  to  it,  if  we 
imagine  the  Fly  and  the  man  to  be  a  couple  of  dissolute  actors 
in  the  summer  theatre  of  life,  or  if  we  suppose  that  the  speaker 
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was  at  first  a  Director  who  then  turned  actor.  Blake  uses  thea¬ 
trical  images  from  time  to  time  elsewhere  in  his  work,  but  all 
of  the  images  in  this  poem  can  be  sufficiently  explained  without 
recourse  to  the  great  stage  of  fools.  One  of  the  best-known 
Proverbs  of  Hell  states  that  ‘You  never  know  what  is  enough 
unless  you  know  what  is  more  than  enough,’  but  Blake  himself 
concluded  ‘Enough !  or  Too  much.’ 

Let  me  turn  to  the  seventh  point  made  by  Mr.  Bateson.  He 
implies  that  the  design  is  discordant  with  the  poem  because  it 
‘suggests  a  Song  of  Innocence  rather  than  of  Experience,  i.e. 
that  this  is  a  simple  “moral  song  for  children”.  In  the  MS.,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  poem  is  on  the  edge  of  the  page  and  is 
flanking  a  pencil  drawing  for  The  Gates  of  Paradise  i.e.  its 
date  of  composition  must  be  towards  the  end  of  1792,  if  not 
earlier’.  This  is  one  reason  Mr.  Bateson  judges  that  ‘The  FIv’ 
‘represents  the  disillusioned  Blake  of  the  Experience  period 
struggling,  against  the  grain,  to  recapture  the  naive  wisdom  of 
Innocence’. 

There  is  a  theoretical  problem  here,  raised  also  in  Mr.  Bate¬ 
son’s  edition  of  Blake’s  poems,  that  requires  comment.  Mr. 
Bateson  postulates  a  dark  period  for  Blake  when  he  was  a 
mature  man  of  thirty-three  writing  Songs  of  Experience  that 
he  did  not  suffer  from  when  he  was  a  carefree  youth  in  his  late 
twenties  writing  Songs  of  Innocence.  A  few  years  can  make  a 
great  difference  in  a  man’s  life,  but  the  specific  evidence  for  a 
dark  period  during  this  later  time  of  Blake’s  life  is  no  more 
conclusive  than  for  a  dark  period  in  Shakespeare’s  life  when  he 
was  writing  his  tragedies.  One  does  not  have  to  be  disillusioned 
or  gloomv  or  despairing  to  write  tragedy,  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  it  doesn’t  even  help.  A  man  who  is  really 
up  against  it  is  likelv  nor  t©  write  anything  at  all.  Why  should 
we  be  surprised  that  the  Notebook  contains  da'^k^r  po^ms  wt»en 
Blake  is  writing  Sont^s  of  Experience  than  when  he  wa«:  wn^ma 
Songs  of  Innocence?  Should  we  postulate  an  earlier  dark  period 
during  which  Blake  wrote  ‘Winter’  and  ‘Mad  Song’  of  the 
poems  contained  in  Poetical  Sh etches}  Had  he  not  already  sym¬ 
bolised  matrimony  as  ‘a  golden  cage’  at  the  age  of  fourteen  ? 

Moreover,  the  evidence  of  the  pencil  drawing  cited  by  Mr. 
Bateson  is  not  convincing.  Without  going  into  the  textual 
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problem  in  much  detail,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
drawing  has  nothing  to  do  with  The  Gates  of  Paradise  because 
it  depicts  the  rejection  of  a  woman  by  a  man  (with  the  penciled 
inscription  usually  read  ‘Begone  and  trouble  me  no  more’), 
which  has  no  parallel  in  that  emblem  book.  Mr.  Bateson 
appears  to  be  following  Mr.  Wicksteed,  without  having  re¬ 
studied  the  problem,  in  relating  this  drawing  to  The  Gates  of 
Paradise,  but  it  is  unsafe  to  do  this  because  of  Wicksteed’s  im¬ 
pressionistic  approach  to  scholarly  problems.  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
substantial  objection  against  relating  even  the  date  of  ‘The  Fly’ 
to  this  drawing  that  the  poem  was  written  on  the  page  upside 
down,  while  the  drawing  was  done  with  the  page  rightside  up. 
The  concurrence  of  the  two  on  the  same  page  could  be  as  acci¬ 
dental  as  is  the  occurrence  of  the  passage  (rightside  up)  from 
The  Everlasting  Gospel  (c.  1818),  though  it  is  true  that  there  is 
also  a  fragmentary  penciled  inscription  orientented  on  the  page 
as  the  drafts  for  ‘The  Fly’  are.  One  further  indication  of  h'^w 
tangled  and  conjectural  even  textual  problems  can  become  is 
the  fact  that  there  are  four  double  scored  words,  penned  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  drafts  of  ‘The  Fly’,  at  the  centre  of  the 
page  opposite  the  first  line  of  the  first  draft  of  the  poem.  Since 
these  words  have  never  been  transcribed,  either  as  part  of  the 
drafting  of  ‘The  Fly’  or  elsewhere,  1  include  them  here; 

Who  shall  claim  [?]  the 

Possibly  something  can  be  made  even  of  such  a  ghost,  but  for 
the  present  we  can  assert  that  no  one  has  demonstrated  Blake’s 
notebook  to  be  the  skeleton  key  to  the  gates  of  paradise. 

I  referred  at  the  outset  of  mv  remarks  to  what  Blake  could 
conceivably  have  been  saying  in  ‘The  Flv’.  In  his  reading  of 
Stanza  II,  Mr.  Kirschbaum  understands  Blake  to  argue  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  ‘It  is  not  that  the  fly  is  important :  it  is  that  man  is  like 
a  fly  and  hence  unimportant.’  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Damon, 
a  dangerous  man  to  disagree  with,  contrasts  Gray’s  idea  in  ‘Ode 
r  with  Blake’s  as  follows ;  ‘Grav  meant  that  man  was  unimpor¬ 
tant,  Blake  on  the  contrary  that  a  flv  is  important.’  \  William 
BlaJ{e:  His  Philosophy  and  Sy/mbols  (Boston,  1924),  p.  276.] 
Needless  to  say,  Damon  never  supposes  that  Blake  thought  man 
to  be  unimportant.  Let  me  conclude  by  quoting  at  somewhat 
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greater  length  a  passage,  also  cited  by  Damon,  that  explains  very 
clearly  how  Blake  felt  about  flies : 

Seest  thou  the  little  winged  fly,  smaller  than  a  grain  of  sand? 
It  has  a  heart  like  thee,  a  brain  open  to  heaven  &  hell, 
Withinside  wondrous  &  expansive, :  its  gates  are  not  clos’d : 

I  hope  thine  are  not :  hence  it  clothes  itself  in  rich  array : 
Hence  thou  are  cloth’d  with  human  beauty,  O  thou  mortal 
man. 

Seek  not  thy  heavenly  father  then  beyond  the  skies. 

There  Chaos  dwells  &  ancient  Night  &  Og  &  Anak  old. 

For  every  human  heart  has  gates  of  brass  and  bars  of  adamant 
Which  few  dare  unbar,  because  dread  Og  and  Anak  guard 
the  gates 

Terrific.  .  .  .  Milton,  xx.  27-36 

There  are  some  crucial  differences,  to  be  sure,  between  this 
passage  and  the  poem  in  question  from  Songs  of  Experience, 
but  I  shall  reserve  my  explanation  of  them  for  my  full-length 
essay. 

John  E.  Grant 

Department  of  English, 

University  of  Connecticut, 

Storrs,  Connecticut 


‘LONELINESS’  IN  THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE 

Although  I  disagree  with  much  of  what  Graham  Midgley 
said  in  his  article,  I  should  like  to  plead  in  his  defence  against 
M.  G.  Deshpande. 

I  disagree  with  Midgley’s  attempt  to  turn  the  Merchant  from 
a  ronri’iitic  comedy  into  something  more  solemn,  and  with  his 
interpretation  of  Act  V.  Antonio  figures  scantily  in  that  act; 
and  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  that  at  the  end  he  is  left  be¬ 
hind,  like  the  jester  in  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  in  tragic 
solitude.  Granville-Barker’s  picture  is  much  more  likely : 
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The  play  ends,  pleasantly  and  with  formality,  as  a  fairly-tale 
should. . . .  Portia  and  Bassanio,  Antonio,  Lorenzo  and  Jessica 
must  pace  off  the  stage  in  their  stately  Venetian  way,  while 
Gratiano’s  harmless  ribaldry  is  tossed  to  the  audience  as  an 
epilogue. 

But  I  disagree  equally  with  the  notion  that  Antonio  can  be 
reduced  to  a  mere  humour  of  melancholy  or  that  you  can  take 
his  words  on  his  loneliness  lightly.  I  find  the  notion  that  Shy- 
lock  and  Antonio  are  studies  in  contrasted  loneliness  plausible, 
provided  you  do  not  confine  them  to  that  or  make  the  contrast 
more  than  an  important  subsidary  theme.  To  say  that  Shake¬ 
speare  was  incapable  of  picturing  such  a  contrast  because  the 
average  Elizabethan  was  incapable  of  doing  so  is  as  great  an 
error  as  to  fashion  him  in  the  form  of  a  twentieth-century  intel¬ 
lectual.  The  main  theme  of  Whitehead’s  Adventures  of  Ideas 
is  that  men  of  outstanding  imagination  conceive  things  their 
contemporaries  cannot  conceive  and  that  these  conceptions 
gradually  become  public  property.  Why  should  Shakespeare  of 
all  men  be  denied  a  part  in  this  process.?  Anyhow,  it  is  plainly 
absurd  to  equate  Shakespeare’s  range  and  grasp  with  that  of 
the  norm  of  his  audience. 

The  Merchant  supplies  a  good  example  of  how  critics  have 
sought  to  limit  that  range  and  grasp.  At  the  end  of  the  trial 
scene  Shylock  is  compelled  to  submit  to  Christian  baptism;  and 
some  critics  have  been  content  to  think  that  Shakespeare  ac¬ 
cepted  this  as  an  unalloyed  act  of  mercy,  just  because  his  aver¬ 
age  auditor  would  have  done  so.  I  find  it  impossible  to  conceive 
that  Shakespeare  intended  no  irony  when  he  made  this  act  of 
compulsion  follow  so  closely  on  a  speech  which,  treating  of 
mercy  from  the  point  of  view  of  giver  and  receiver  alike, 
argues  that  it  cannot  be  forced.  Shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war 
I  heard,  at  a  public  meeting,  the  Rector  Magnificus  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  university  say  that  his  countrymen  ought  to  be  forced 
to  accept  the  principle  of  liberty.  I  do  not  say  that  even  the 
average  German  would  not  have  been  startled,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that  if  Thomas  Mann  had  been  present  he  would  not  have 
accepted  the  Rector’s  pronouncement  as  entirely  natural. 

E.  M.  W.  Tillyard 


